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AN ALUMNUS RETURNS 


By President PARKE R. KOLBE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


ue shadow of the Great Century falls 
more and more faintly across the world as 
ve, who were young in that time, regard it 
from the vantage point of the present day. 
Nearly ninety years have passed since my 


father, a young student fresh from the 
University of Marburg, landed at Castle 
Garden from a three months’ Atlantic 


crossing in a sailing vessel and walked 
wide-eyed up the Broadway of a still pro- 
vincial New York. 
his eyes and no ticker tape wreathed his 


No skyserapers greeted 


shoulders in that slightly homesick and by 
no means triumphal progress. It was a hot 
afternoon, and he has often told me that 
his first impression of America was a feel- 
ng of amazement on beholding rows of feet 
stretched out toward the street from the 
second story windows of the low buildings 
n either side of Broadway, as the ocecu- 
pants of those offices enjoyed their after- 
noon siesta. Sinee no cultured European 
ever assumes a position so undignified, he 
felt at onee that he was in a foreign land. 

During the sixty years of his subsequent 
life in the United States, he worked for a 
short period in a New York factory, emi- 
grated to the Western Reserve of Ohio, 
taught musie, fought for the Union in the 
Civil War, edited a newspaper and finally, 
true to the family tradition, became a col- 
lege professor, a position which he held for 
thirty-three years. His entire teaching 
activity in the college world was confined 








within the limits of a small Ohio sectarian 
institution, a good college even in his time, 
but a better one to-day. My own life from 
boyhood to majority revolved around the 
college and those who made up its world. 
To me, the son of a professor, it was the 
macrocosm. More than thirty-three years 
have passed since my own class was gradu- 
that 
lived in the golden age may well say with 
the poet that 
will, and the thoughts of youth are long, 


ated from institution and we who 


‘a boy’s will is the wind’s 
long thoughts.’’ To an alumnus who re- 
turns, as I did to my own college last June, 
there must be something of pleasure and 
How 
little we have learned in those intervening 
How fu- 
tile it is for us, who have found out that 


something of pain in the occasion. 
years, and how much forgotten! 


we know so little, to give advice to young- 
sters who are so certain that they know so 
much! And I say this, not in a carping 
mood, but with a real admiration for the 
spirit of our young moderns. Their sure- 
ness, their courage, are the very essence of 
the immortal fire which keeps this old 
world seething with progress. 

Perhaps, though, we seethe too much. 
Our world must never be static. We must 
perforce go ahead from invention to inven- 
tion, from achievement to achievement, 
from economic theory to economic theory. 
What is, is already outmoded, what lies 


ahead is flavored with the essence of Para- 
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dise. But, was the world really different 
when the century was young? I think that 
it really was different. In those days we 
had not yet learned to propel ourselves 
along the highways at enormous speeds nor 
to hear at our fireside voices from the ends 
of the earth. No airships spanned the con- 
tinent from sun to sun, no one rang up 
We lived 


more sedately and, thus living, savored 


Paris or Berlin for a casual chat. 


perhaps more adequately the fragrance of 
life: But do not believe that we college 
students of thirty odd years ago were ever 
sedate or old-fashioned in our own eyes. 
Beauty, it has been well said, lies in the 
eye of the beholder. Just so modernity is 
a purely relative term. To ourselves we 
seemed ultra-sophisticated and modern to 
the last degree and, for the period, we 
probably were. The college students of 
Civil War times felt exactly the same in 
their period and so do the students of to- 
day. Perhaps we oldsters can gain a cer- 
tain smug glee from the knowledge that 
college graduates of 1965 will regard them 
with the same amused toleration of their 
old-fashioned ways which they aeeord to 
us. 

The college of my early childhood was a 
simple place indeed. My own father had 
come to it as its first faculty member in 
1872, and although this was long before I 
personally arrived on the scene, I remem- 
ber well his stories of those early days. 
Nowadays when a college president selects 
a new faculty member he proceeds most 
discreetly to look over the whole field of 
possibilities. He eliminates, he rejects, he 
narrows down his list to a few select names 
and his final choice is made with delibera- 
tion and, let us hope, with prayer. In those 
days the choices seemed to be more casual 
ones, determined often by acquaintance 
and propinquity. At any rate our founder 
felt that a man who could edit a German 
newspaper could teach German, and a man 
who could give musie lessons ought to be 
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an excellent head for a department 
music. As a result the names of my fatlier 
and a local musie teacher appear as the 
first members of the early faculty. . 
father has often told me how the founder 
came knocking at his door one night at ten 
o'clock, and without giving him time 

interpose an objection engaged him to teach 
what he ealled ‘‘ Dutch’’ in the new colle: 
which was to be started in the fall. It was 
of course quite characteristic that he (the 
founder) should personally take a hand in 
employing the initial faculty. They were 
simple, hardy souls, those old Ohio pio 
neers. They believed in direct methods 
They held no luneheons nor conferences 
They appointed few committees and com 
The founder had no children of 
H[e had gained what was in those 


missions. 
his own. 
days a great fortune, and his association 
with the chureh of his denomination had 
given him some very definite ideas as to the 
The chureh wanted 
to establish a college. The founder wanted 
to do something monumental for young 
people. The result was the college. Un- 
doubtedly he regarded it in those early 
days as his own organization. It took see- 
ond place in his heart only to the industrial 
plant of which he was the head. He fell 
for it the same responsibility, and what 
could be more important than the proper 
choice of president and faculty? 

My own memory of the founder is a very 
vivid one, although he died when I was 
To me he was al- 


right way to spend it. 


only eleven years old. 
ways an old man in a whee! chair, but what 
a portentous figure he was! Presidents ani 
faculties flew at his eall, and students vied 
with each other for the privilege of helping 
earry him in his chair up the four long 
flights of stairs to the old college chapel. 
To my childish mind he seemed somehow 
quite closely related to God himself. I am 
sure that he must have detested all the cere- 
mony with which he was treated, for he was 
a simple, honest man uneeremonious and 
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without affectation, rough in his ways, but 
with the kindest heart in the world. About 
him hovered, on such great days as ecom- 
mencement, a host of trustees, pioneer fig- 
ures, the hierarchy of city and church. 
What made these trustees so awe-inspiring 

a small boy was not only their long 
beards and oft forbidding mien, but also 
the constant threat which emanated from 
their meetings that the college would have 
to be elosed for lack of funds. The salaries 

its professors were continually being 
revised as academic good times and bad 
times alternated, the latter, however, pre- 
But even in those 
[ remem- 


dominating in duration. 
days we had good times as well. 
ber one year when professors’ salaries 
reached the ineredible figure of $2,000, a 
dizzy pinnacle from which the fall was alas 
only too rapid. We at home came to dread 
the gloomy approach of the semi-annual 
trustees’ meetings, for it was often a ques- 
tion whether the next one might not be the 
last. I have mentioned these things in some 
detail in order to prove that recent hard- 
ships, Shared as they are by all the colleges 
of the land, are still far from the worst 
which our colleges have known. 

So much has been said and written about 
the great figures who made up the faculties 
of the early colleges that I shall not risk 
repetition. I only pause to wonder whether 
the graduates of to-day will look back with 
the same veneration upon those who have 
taught them as we do upon those who 
taught us. In effect, I think they will. 
Time has drawn its kindly veil over the 
past and will do so again. The little an- 
noyanees and irritations will be forgotten, 
and perspective will furnish them an am- 
pler and truer view of their college life. If 
there were giants on the faculties of those 
days, there are giants on the faculties of 
to-day, perhaps a little more remote by 
reason of greater student numbers, but 
after all men and women who have labored 
unceasingly and unselfishly to make our 
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vraduates what they are. If their work has 
succeeded, Alma Mater will not be for- 
gotten. 

As I myself look back at my own college 
life, one faeulty figure stands out before 
all others, that of my major professor, the 
head of the classical department, to whom | 
would here pay tribute. It was the early 
period of the decline of the classics, and a 
certain stigma, I regret to say, attached it- 
self even then to a college man who would 
devote himself to subjects so antiquated 
and practically useless as Latin and Greek. 
It was therefore much against my own will 
and only in obedience to a parental ulti- 
The 


yet 


matum that I chose a classical course. 
classieists of those had not 
learned that the tough meat of grammar 
and translation can be admirably seasoned 


days 


with the sauce of archeology and history 

of literature and We the 
stern fare of paradigm and syntax and by 
some queer quirk of nature I learned to 
love it dearly, so that to this day the study 
of grammar and of the history and strue- 
ture of language is to me the most interest- 
ing of all pursuits. Nor was it difficult to 
win honors in a field where but little com- 
petition existed. that de- 
partment consisted usually of two or three 
students and for one entire, harassing year, 
I was alone in the class—a situation whose 


art. lived on 


Our classes in 


disadvantages will be obvious to any mod- 
ern college student. Our professor was a 
thorough scholar of the old New England 
type. Considerably over six feet in height 
and of an appalling emaciation, he wore a 
long black beard and was ever wrapped in 
a eylindrical black coat known in those 
days as a Prince Albert. Thus he gave, in 
effect, the appearance of what the poet 
Heine in describing his friend, Dr. Saul 


Ascher, has called a ‘‘personified straight 


line.’’ In elass his presence could be most 
alarming. Possessed as he was of a voice 


of great depth and power and a vocabulary 
of unusual richness, he was amply pre- 
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pared to strike terror into the heart of the 
unprepared freshman, and he always did. 
But 


there lay 


behind these outward eccentricities 
so thorough a knowledge of the 
classies, so keen an appreciation of the in- 
crammatical strueture, so un- 


for 


triecacies of 


erring a command of the materials 
translation, that I learned to respect his 
scholarship and ability as I did that of few 
One felt a sort of 


anguished pleasure in trying to meet his 


others on the faculty. 


high standards of attainment. He never 
and the harder one worked, the 
longer the But I 


think he had a real joy in a few of his bet- 


praised, 
assignments became. 
ter students, though he never showed it by 
word or deed. 

lost 


richness sinee we have sub- 


Life and edueation have, I think, 


much of their 
tracted classical study from the common 
eurriculum. It has always been for me a 
matter of great pride and satisfaction that 
my own college, though now rightly de- 
voted in great part to more practical aims, 
nevertheless maintained its classical 
department. All too few students of to-day 
have tasted of the rich store of beauty and 
satisfaction hold. I 
think they will value and appreciate them 


even more with the passing of the years. 


has 


whieh these studies 


Naturally there was a lighter side to eol- 
lege life, even thirty-five years ago. In fact 
we were, in our customs and social ob- 
servances, much nearer to those of to-day 
than to those of our predecessors of a dee- 
ade or two earlier. How rigid social rules 
in our college of the eighties could be is 
described with much humor by a graduate 
of the class of ’90 in the chapter which he 
has contributed to the college history. The 
students danced on a wretched floor in the 
old dining room in the basement. Square 
dances, as he relates, “‘were danced coedu- 
eationally, but the round dances must be 
with those of one’s own sex—while the fae- 


ulty sat in one corner of the room, in icy 
and lofty seclusion and eyed the dancers 
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ominously. Whoever said that dancing is 
the poetry of motion never saw two men 
trying to waltz or polka together in the old 
college basement.’’ But even this repre- 
sented a condition of liberty—nay, even of 
license, as compared with the rules in force 
during the early seventies. I have in my 
possession a little book printed in 1874 and 
entitled ‘‘Laws and Regulations of ——— 
College,’’ from which I quote a few of the 
more extreme laws which it seemed neces- 
sary to impose upon the unfortunate stu- 
dents of that early day: 

Students are expected to be kind and respectful 
to others, 

No student is allowed to take or remove furni- 
ture from the rooms; to mark, cut, drive nails into 
the buildings, nor to throw anything to or from 
the windows. 

Young men and young women are not allowed 
to take walks or rides together without permission. 

No student shall fire gunpowder in the College 
building or on the premises. 

The Faculty shall have authority to visit and 
search any room in the College, using force if nec- 


essary to enter it. 


And finally a ray of hope gleams forth 
in this: 

A sentence may be mitigated or withdrawn if it 
shall appear from the penitence of the student and 
other circumstances, that this can be done without 
detriment to the authority and moral influence of 


the College. 


Quaint as the rules of sixty years ago 
may seem to us now, I have quoted them 
not so much for their humor, as to illus- 
trate the change of relation which has 
taken place between faculty and student 
since those early times. Certainly in my 
own college days there was nothing of the 
forced paternalism and even suspicion 
which these rules of the seventies would 
indicate. We had our danees, our fraterni- 
ties, our student activities, our college pub- 
lieations and athletics in much the same 
manner as students have them _ to-day, 
though all functions were simpler and ex- 
penditures certainly much less then than 
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now. One wonders as to the relative results 
the old oppressive and paternalistic sys- 
tem of student government and the present 
laissez-faire method of allowing the student 
large manner to work out his own salva- 
Certainly the old system was respon- 


t10n. 


sible for continuous trouble between the: 


governors and the governed. It was un- 
necessarily irksome to high-spirited young 
yeople and it must have stifled much initia- 
ive. On the other hand, it bred a certain 
fine deference to authority and a respect 
for seniority which we of the older genera- 
Columnists and 


Y 

t 
+ 
{ 


tion find most admirable. 

e tabloid style were unknown in college 
journalism. We respected our fraternities 
and would have resented bitterly any flip- 
pant publie mention of them. Nor can | 
imagine a college paper of my own day con- 
taining (without resulting physical violence 
to the editor) any derogatory item about 
a woman fellow student. 

Were the students of the last century 
more industrious 


To avoid the embar- 


more and 
than those of to-day ? 


eandid 


intelligent 


rassment which a answer might 
bring, I would eall attention to the fact 
that it was not so universal a fashion to go 
to college thirty or forty years ago as it is 
For the most part only those went 


Even in 


to-day. 
who really wanted an education. 
our small city it was considered in my time 
a little high-brow to go to college and we 
students used to have to stand a good deal 
of chaff from the town crowd, who looked 
upon us as a bit soft from too much learn- 
ing and altogether as somewhat undesirable 
citizens. To-day the hostility between 
town and gown seems to have disappeared. 
Frankly, I believe that the freshman mate- 
rial of that period probably averaged a lit- 
tle higher than to-day’s freshman material, 
which pours in in such volume that it has 
to be strained (though often unsuccess- 
fully) through the sieve of an elaborate 
entrance requirement system. I am not re- 


ferring to the individual. Certainly many 
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eollege men of to-day are the equals and 
perhaps the superiors of their predecessors. 
I am referring only to the average student, 
if such a creature there be. 

But in one thing college students of to- 
day surpass us greatly—namely, in hon- 
college strange 


conducted 


estly sports, 
though this may seem in view of Carnegie 
Reports and newspaper seandals. We lived 
in the pre-glacial age of athletic chicanery. 
Mental ability was the last of all require 
ments necessary for an athlete. Hligibility 


rules were unknown. When my college 
beat the state university in the historie 
football 1894, it matter of 
actual record that our coach played quar- 


He himself has this 


is a 


game of 


terback on his team. 


to say: 


If I remember rightly, we had in the lineup one 


+ 


or two other chaps who happened to be camping 


with us, at Silver Lake. But that was nothing, for 
the state university and every other 


tournament had as many outsiders as we, or more. 


team in the 


This state of affairs was so unavoidable that no 
team asked any questions or raised any objection 


whatever to the personnel of any other in the 


tournament, 
Well may we exclaim O Tempora! O 


Mores! For the 


modern students 


athletic reforms which 


have helped to bring 


about, we of the unregenerate age owe 
them a deep debt of gratitude. 

The atmosphere of earlier college days 
was perhaps more studious from the fact 
that preparation for the professions pre- 
dominated, and college as a social venture 
not then reached its over- 


had present 


whelming proportions. The college, origi- 
nally an institution for the preliminary 
education of ministers, lawyers and physi- 
cians, still retained in the nineties some- 
thing of its professional air. It has been 
said that professional men do what they 
like to do and henee do it gladly. Ours was 
the period of the wildest excesses of the 
We had too much liberty 


to choose our own subjects, with but little 


elective system. 
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prescription of courses. Like all college 
students we favored the easier courses and 
particularly those which did not interfere 
too seriously with morning sleep nor after- 


noon athletic practice. But with it all we 


succeeded for the most part in studying 
subjeets which were congenial and in which 


This 


seems to me the only excuse for existence 


we really cared to do food work. 
which the elective system has ever had, and 
I doubt even now whether this advantage 
compensates for its many weaknesses when 
compared with a carefully planned course 
of required study. My own unintelligent 
choices under the free elective plan allowed 
me to eseape from college with but little 
knowledge of the fields of history, psychol- 


ogy and the social sciences—a weakness 
from which I have never fully recovered. 
After all, work may be defined as the thing 
one has to do, while leisure is opportunity 
for what one wants to do. The pure elee- 
tive system, I believe, makes the avoidance 
of work too easy. 

And yet I would not minimize the impor- 
Happy 


therein his voeation, for he 


tanee of the thing one likes to do. 
is he who finds 


will go through life on a pleasant path. 
fortunate who has 
The importance of 


immediately apparent to the 


Failing this, he is next 
a congenial avocation. 
this is not 
younger man. It is only when one begins 
to look forward to a final cessation of the 
activities which have occupied his working 
days that he realizes how necessary it is to 
have something to do which he does _ be- 
eause he likes to do it, not because he has 
to do it. It has been well said that few men 
are know how to retire 


Wise enough to 


from active life. Fortunately this test for 
the young generation is far in the future, 
but I counsel them in the rush of earning 
a living not to neglect to cultivate some in- 
terests upon whose enjoyment they may fall 


back when the proper time comes. No one 


in life is more to be pitied than the old per- 
son who finds nothing he wants to do. 
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If the college of an earlier day had a 
weakness, and of course it had many, it was 
its lack of any vocational directive, aside of 
course from preparation for the profes. 
It is true that the same 
might be said about the arts college of to- 


sions themselves. 


day, but within the last thirty years the 
arts college has at least mothered a whole 
host of schools with definitely directed pro 
Thus 


colleges were born from 


fessional and vocational objectives. 
the engineering 
the applications of pure science to indus 
of applied sociology and 


try, the schools 


political science from the theoretical study 
of human relations, the teachers colleges 
from the departments of psychology, the 
schools of business administration from the 
applications of economic theory, and thie 
library schools from the concentrated needs 
of all branches of learning, as foeused in 
the library itself. Most of my classmates, 
as I remember it, had very little idea of 
what they wanted to do after graduation. 
Certainly there was but little in our studies 
which would either prepare us for earning 
a living or even rouse our interest in the 
activities of the world. I should, however, 
make a definite exception in favor of the 
department of chemistry. Under the inspi 
ration of a great professor, my college 
produced a considerable number of distin- 
guished chemists, or at least it prepared 
them for further graduate study and gave 
them the directive toward a life occupation. 

In spite of all these manifest deficiencies 
I have no quarrel with the college of liberal 
arts of my own day. It gave us an insight 
into the treasures of literature and lan- 
guage. It grounded us adequately in 
science, if we cared for it, and, above all, it 
gave us the opportunity of learning how 
cultured men and women behave, through 
our association with a truly cultured fae- 
ulty. If we emerged a bit hazy as to just 
what line of endeavor we were prepared to 
undertake, yet inevitably and somehow we 











‘ted in somewhere to make a reasonable 
‘eess of life. 

The great crisis of the past few years has 
ught sorrow and suffering to many, but 

erhaps to no one more than to him who 
id not yet established a vocational stabil- 

x who had been tempted by the pros- 
of finaneial gain out of a secure and 


ae | 


ngenial pursuit in life to enter an alien 
nd unknown field. We who are college 
administrators have been deluged with let- 
ers during the last few years from men 
vio were formerly teachers and who were 
persuaded during the expansion period to 
leave congenial academic berths for indus- 
‘rial jobs. Being now without employment 

ey seek readmission to the field of college 
teaching, usually I fear, without success. 
ean only pity these victims of eco- 


(ne 


mie conditions, even though they may be 
n part to blame, but the colleges may 
justly feel a resentment, I think, against 


se industries which plundered the ecol- 


eves of their best men by offers of larger 


pay when times were good, and now expect 

college to reabsorb their unemployed 
surplus. Certainly conditions in the earlier 
days were more stable. It was much more 
lifficult for a graduate to get a job, but, 
nee secured, that job was more likely to 
issure a life tenure. <As for college pro- 
‘essors, the industries of thirty years ago 
had but little use for them and were quite 
inlikely to offer them large salaries to en- 
ter business and industry. The time had 
not yet come when the major part of 
American industry depended on the work 
and research of the engineer, the chemist 
and the economist. 

It is difficult in this modern 
science and technology to understand the 
low esteem in which many business and 
industrial leaders of four or five decades 
ago held the college of their day. To them 
it was a purely academic institution, far 
removed from any practical usefulness and 
tolerated only because it was supposed to 


age of 
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lend a certain tone to the American scene. 
Being a college graduate helped few to get 
jobs and definitely hindered many others. 
I think our founder’s claim to real great- 
ness lies in the fact that he was wiser than 
his generation—that he recognized even 
sixty years ago the immense potential value 
of higher education to industry and to the 
development of the nation. Tor while the 
eollege of early days was a begear asking 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, the col- 
lege of to-day is the very foundation stone 
upon whieh our industrial world is built, 
though there are still industrialists who are 
ignorant of this 
mutual interdependency does certainly ex- 
ist. Colleges could not survive without 
industry, and industry, I believe it may be 
proved, could not long prosper without the 
colleges, or at least not without what it has 


fact. Nevertheless, a 


learned from the colleges. 
Wealth, in the last analysis, can come 
only from nature and her works, from the 


earth, the air, the sun. The primeval 
world had all the sources of wealth which 
we now possess. Man in the stone age 


lived directly from natural resources, from 
hunting, fishing and from the product of 
tree and bush. The middle ages had dis- 
covered that manual labor may vastly im- 
prove the products of nature and man 
learned to better his manner of living and 
to make life more secure. But it was not 
until the coming of the machine age that 
man learned to apply brains to the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and it was this 
discovery which brought us our modern 
With eiviliza- 


tion came an increase of needs and wants, 


conception of civilization. 


an inerease which would have overwhelmed 
our capacity to produce, had not the col- 
leges led the way in scientifie and techno- 
logical achievement. Modern industry is to 
a large extent the result of the research of 
higher edueation translated into produe- 
tion by the business world. It is true that 
industry has in many cases taken over 
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research as its own function, thus appar- 
field, 
even in in- 


ently removing it from the college 
but it is still being earried out, 
dustrial laboratories, almost exclusively by 
college-trained men 

propaganda of 
the 


What would hap- 


Kor a time recently the 
technoeracy seemed to discredit 
achievements of science. 
were taken out of the world 


pen if science 
to-day is convincingly pictured by the dis- 
Dr. Arthur 


who said in a recent publication 


tinguished chemical engineer, 


D. Little, 


from his laboratories in Cambridge: 


Those who talk with such assurance of techno- 

rien yn should first picture, if they 

ul f istropl extent of unemployment with 

I iid be faced were we suddenly de- 

1 of t mtributions of Technology. It 

l ate disel irge of all those 

lire an l en ed by our railroads, 

or in steam navigation. There would be no auto- 

mob I ks to build and operate and 

\ 1 for new and better roads 

1 non g There v 1 be no jobs 

f n now employed by phone, the 

t radio, and the moving pictures. The 

production of steel would shrink to trivial propor 

tions, and the great electrical industries with their 

widespread systems distribution would no longer 

be employer ( al plants and textile mills 

would disappear, and a host of miscellaneous in- 

dustrial activ based on technology and the 

machine. Technocracy is destructive, Technology 
creat Lit ! mfuse then 

Many will feel, I think, that I am over- 


stressing scientific achievement as the main 
justification for the existence of the eol- 
If I do so, it is because we live in an 


leves. 


age when true values are not always clearly 


defined. At least [ am sure of this—that 
the academic college of my own student 


days could have no purely economie justifi- 


eation in the world of to-day. I am op- 


that 
the pendulum will swing back and that 


timistic enough, however, to believe 
when we are surfeited with a too material- 
istie civilization we will turn gladly to the 
real values of earlier days and will spend 
the surplus of our wealth on art and litera- 
ture, on musie and culture, on the pleasures 
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of the mind rather than of the body. 
we will do this with the feeling that w 
have earned the right to sueh enjoyment 
and in this satisfaction of senses and mind 
the colleges will have played a useful and 
an honorable role. But it is not only in the 
realms of materialism and of esthetics that 
the college has played its part. Civiliza- 
tion in the finer moral sense of the word 
has education. The 
world of to-day is distinctly better than thx 
We are mor 


been a product of 


world of the middle ages. 
in our actions, more humane in 


merciful 
our punishments, more cooperative in our 
social relations than were our ancestors 0} 
a few centuries ago. Recent revolutions o! 
highly educated peoples have taken place 
practically without bloodshed as, for exam 
ple, twice since the war in Germany, and 
even the United States we 
created a practical dictatorship with ever) 


here in have 


evidence of cooperation and good will. But 
Russia with its mostly unedueated popula 
tion is said to have saerificed more than 
3,000,000 lives in changing its form of gov 
For these peaceful solutions of 


ereat national crises I believe that educa 


ernment. 


tion and the leadership of college-trained 
men and women are largely responsible 
We owe much more than a purely material 
debt to education for our world of to-day. 

The eollege which I knew was a smal! 
eollege, and it is unfortunately the fashion 
in some quarters to deery the value of the 
little college, particularly as it exists in the 
Middle West. I have had people tell me 
with pious horror that Ohio has thirty or 
forty colleges, as if that were a stigma in 
itself. I usually retort by saying that their 
figures are probably an underestimate, that 
I know all these colleges from long persona! 
acquaintance and that I believe the work in 
most of them is probably somewhat more 
thorough, though perhaps not so varied, as 
that of the larger and more famous institu- 
tions. Whereupon I am regarded as a 
hopeless ease, for East is East and West is 
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\Vest and to many people on both sides, the 
henies present an impenetrable bar- 
But small as our college was, she was 

ivening force in the growth of her city, 
indispensable factor in its suecess, the 
luect of a pioneer race, cradled and nur- 


il 


d in the sacrifice of heroes whose 


ses have remained unsung. 
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And so when I returned last June to my 
Alma Mater, I eould feel for her something 
f the veneration whieh Matthew Arnold 


felt for the saered place where 


Rigorous teachers seized my y 


And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 
Showed me the high white star of 
here bade me gaze, and there aspire! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 
DcurinG the last few years there has been con- 


rable friction in Freneh institutions of 


learning, owing to the large number of 
foreign nationality in attendance. 
\ wireless dispateh to the Herald-Tribune Bu- 


foreign 


dents of 
u dated February 1 states that all 
lents, including seventy-five Americans, who 
mpted to attend their classes at the faculty 
medicine of the University of Paris were pre- 
nted from entering lecture halls or laboratories 
several score French students, who started a 
m-wide university strike against equal privi- 
eges for foreigners in professional study 
eroups. 
The dispateh states that the striking students 
reatened to use foree to bar foreigners from 
lasses and made abusive speeches demanding 
at allen students be expelled from the coun- 
These measures were so resented by the 
\merican students that they lodged a protest 
th the faeulty of medicine authorities, on the 
round that their legitimate studies were being 
ntertered with, whereas their activities were in 
) way detrimental to the interests of the 
French students. 
The chief demand of the student strikers is 
at foreign practitioners of the medical and 
illied from 


practicing in France. 


professions should be prohibited 
The protesting Americans 
nsist that they have no intention of taking up 
rofessional work in Franee, but they demand 
“We refuse to be scape 


roats of the French students’ discontent,” they 


heir rights as students. 


stated. 

The strikers hung a poster before the entrance 
to the medieal laboratories whieh read: “Against 
the invasion of aliens.” 

Among the restrictive reforms asked by the 


strikers is a legal requirement that foreign stu- 





dents become naturalized citizens before embark 
ne on medieal training in Fr: The existing 
is stated, already require severe qualifi 
eations from foreign doetors who practice 
’ranee. 

zed by the medieal 


The movement was organi 


students at the University of Montpellier, where 
the strike, as at Lille, was reported complete. 
The students of the Electrical College in Paris 


me dieal 


} 


movement, while Parisian 


joined the 
students complained that they had not received 
due notiee of the strike. At the universities at 


Rouen and Bordeaux, most of the French stu 


dents deserted the classrooms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AND THE 
JUNIOR SCIENCE CLUBS 


Last fall, The American Institute in 


York began an experiment in its Junior Science 


New 


Clubs program: the provision of college courses 
for selected high-school students. lor two years 
the institute has arranged with the various local 
science museums, the zoological and botanical 
gardens to give special science courses for 
picked members of the institute’s science clubs. 
It was soon found that these selected boys and 
virls were not only receiving a valuable impetus 
toward strengthening their interest in a given 
field, but they were also developing a very per- 
sonal relationship with the institutions which 
offered this special instruction. 

Working on the theory that some bridge be- 
tween the work of high sehool and of 
a necessary addition to the educational 
the institute proposed to focus the good resi 


upon the ¢ol- 
i 


of the former “Museum Courses” 
Therefore, at the beginning of the presen 


in biology and chem- 


lege. 


school year, two courses 


istry—were offered at Washington Square Col- 
lege of New York University. These courses 
have now been completed with the following re 
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Ihe members of if the courses 


signed a petition asking that the course be con- 


tinued because it had not only widened their 


vision as to the which could be done in 
hat particular field, but also because it showed 


them what might be done in college and after- 


ward. 2. On the other hand, the prolessors who 
gave up their Saturday afternoons to give these 
courses were so much interested in these seleeted 
boys and girls that they are, in several cases, 


now giving them special instruction and assist- 


ance in their own laboratories. They have also 
volunteered to take on a similar group next fall. 
This spring a course in physies will be given at 


Washington 


In addition the in- 


, +H 
oguare ¢ ollege. 


stitute is attempting to arrange similar courses 


at Columbia University and the Polytechnic In- 
stitute ol Brookly n. The college courses are all 
in addition to the original instruction offered by 
the museums. 

In April the institute will hold its seventh 
Children’s Science Fair. This is a science expo- 
sition for children, held annually at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Usually there 
are over five hundred exhibits on all phases of 
science, representing the work of some ten thou- 
sand children. Beeause of the institute’s inter- 
est in the science club as such, there is a special 
entry class for member elubs. The preparation 
of exhibits for the fair is offered as one of the 
major group projects for the spring. 

In addition, early this term, there will be a 
central meeting for all clubs at which some 
Last 
the Bell Telephone 
talk on 


“Light, Sound and Eleetricitv” and Dr. James 


scientist of note will address the group. 
Dr. J... 


Laboratories, 


term Perrine, of 


gave a demonstration 
Lippitt Clarke, vice director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, spoke on “Hunt- 
the The 


sourees of 


Rhino with a Camera.” central 


ing 
meetings are designed as ideas on 
whieh a elub might base its term’s work. 

The institute now has a membership of some 
total 


ment of about five thousand junior and senior 


two hundred science elubs, with a enrol- 


high school children. 


NEW COURSES AT THE HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Tue Harvard Business School announeed on 
February 6 that ten courses in the business as- 


pects of public administration will be available 
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to the 


rn] . 
Five ol 


students in September. 
courses will be given for the first time next year, 
the other five are being given currently to st 
dents in the school. 


New courses already definitely planned ar 


“Introduction to Publie Aspects of Business,” 
be given by Professor Nathan Isaacs; “Feder 
Finance and Taxation,” by Professor J. F. Eber- 
sole; “Public Regulation,” by Professor C. 0 
Ruggles, and “Agricultural Industries,” by As 
sociate Professor Deane W. Malott. The tit 
of the fifth course has not been definitely 
nouneed, but officials of the school stated that 
the course would be concerned with the subject 
of publie business administration from the point 
of view of government and would be given by a 
new professor of publie business to be appointed 
in the near future. In addition, properly qua! 
ified students will be given the opportunity 
do special research work in some field of go 
the 
some member of the present faculty. 


direction of 
Tentativ 
plans have also been made for an additiona 


ernment and business under 


course in publie business administration to b 
given from the standpoint of private business b: 
various members of the present faculty. 

The courses already being offered are: “Mone 


”9 


tary Problems and Policies,” given by Professor 
O. M. W. Sprague; “Industry and Government 
United States,” by 


“Problems in 


in the 
Cabot; 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter; “Internationa! 


Professor Philip 
Economic Balance,” by 
Commercial Relations,” by Professor Anton Di 
Haas, and “Statistics of Eeonomie Planning,” 
by Professor Donald H. Davenport. 

According to officials of the school, the new 
courses given in conjunction with present 
courses will enable students to concentrate in the 
new field and prepare themselves for public ser 
vice. In addition, those students planning to go 
into business will be able to secure a working 
knowledge of the relations of industry and gov 
ernment and the problems of public administra 
tion. Special research programs will be pre 
pared for those students planning to continue 
their studies after finishing the regular two-year 
program. 

The course given by Professor Isaaes, “Intro- 


duction to Public Aspects of Business,” deals 
with the points of contact between those engaged 
in business, including manufacturer, dealer and 
While the ap- 


laborer, with the government. 
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is, in the main, that of the business man 

er than the official, some attention will also 
riven to the applieation and modification of 
isiness methods in government administrative 
The course “Federal Finance and Taxation,” 
ven by Professor Ebersole, will consist of a 
survey of the various contacts between Federal 
Both 


e administrative and business point of view 


anee and business and private finance. 


| be emphasized in the study of Federal reve 

es, treasury operations, imposition of taxes 
nd government financing. 

The work of such administrative bodies as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Publie Utility 
the 


“Publie Regulation” given by Professor Ruggles. 


Power Commission and _ state 


Commissions will be studied in course in 
Professor Malott’s course in “Agricultural In- 
dustries” is designed to provide a background 
in the eeonomie, business and governmental 
problems of basie agricultural industries of the 
Middle West, West and South, upon which a 
irge part of the finance and commerce of these 
ireas depends. Emphasis will be given to eur- 
rent trends in the solution of agricultural prob- 
ns and the significance of farm relief, govern- 
ment agricultural credits and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
PRESIDENT ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, in his 
annual report calls attention to steps taken dur- 
ng 1933 to 1934 aimed to give the teaching 
faculty of the University of Michigan an in- 
creased share in the planning and administra- 
These 
were the organization of “divisions,” bringing 
together related fields of study to promote effi- 
cieney in teaching and research; to furnish a 


tion of university edueational policies. 


long-range view in the organization of such 
work, and the naming of a “director of student- 
alumni relations.” 

Dr. Ruthven pointed out that rigid eeonomies 
had enabled the university to “continue all im- 
that “while 
tory as a method of meeting an emergency, this 
does not indicate that the institution ean con- 


portant funetions,” and satisfac- 


tinue to operate successfully on the present in- 
come.” <A sliding seale of salary reductions, 
based on living costs, reduction of the non-teach- 


ing and some of the teaching staff, plus redue- 
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tion of general operating costs “to the lowest 


consistent with safety of operation,” 


amount 
enabled the institution to 


meet its budget. 
The needs of the university, as listed by Dr. 
Ruthven, inelude additional funds for research, 
fellowships and scholarships and certain new 
building 


Land has already been 


buildings, ineluding an administration 
and new observatory. 
acquired for the latter, and the easting of an 


} 


$5-ineh telescope mirror, the gift of an anony 
mous donor, was completed during the year. 
Funds which would permit thorough study of 
“the possibilities in the university of character 
edueation and orientation to life,” in addition 
to traditional training aimed at the making of a 
living, are also much to be desired. 

To make payment of tuition and other uni 
versity fees less of a burden to many, the re 
vents combined the former library and tuition 
fees and made the sum payable half at the be 
ginning of each semester, instead of the whole 
at the beginning of the first term. They also 
made the sum identical for both men and women. 
3ecause the fee for a single semester was for 
merly 60 per cent. of the annual charge, the re 
vised arrangement will probably result in a 
slight decrease in total fees received. 

F'or residents of Michigan the semester fees 
are as follows: Literature, Science and the Arts, 
$50; Edueation, $50; Pharmaey, $57; 
Administration, $50; Forestry and Conservation, 


Susiness 
$50; Graduate, $50; Engineering, $57; Archi- 
tecture, $57; Musie, $50; Law, $62; Medieal, 
$100; Dentistry, $113, and, part-time fee for all 
schools and colleges, $25. 

During the year the university received gifts 
valued at $385,000, plus certain bequests, the 
amount of which is still uncertain, and many 


donations of books and scientific material of 
great educational value, but diffieult to estimate 
in monetary terms. All such funds were given 
for purposes specified by the donor and were not 
available for general expenses. Largest among 
the items was the bequest of $100,000 by the late 
Horace H. Rackham for the student aid fund. 


From other sources $7,800 also added to 


was 
this fund, while grants and gifts for research 
amounted to $163,000, and for scholarships and 
fellowships, $24,000. The given 


for miscellaneous purposes. 


balance was 
Two unusual gifts 
were the thousands of botanical specimens and 
the botanical library of Parke, Davis and Com 
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Thro irious visiting lecturers, adult edu 
ition institutes held at the university, Library 
extension Sery ce, radio musié classes and spon- 
ed | debating d forensie groups, 
t ( \ ( e exten ) ay ym were esti- 
1 413.378 residents of the 

é 
1) ( ISS res, exelusive ot 
ta ( ven by faeulty members 
through ( ( \ le 162 health leetures 
ere ( ersity men or selected mem 
bers of the state medical and dental societies. 
otal f nce W 93,000. Other figures in- 
elude 2.216 enrolled in regular extension courses; 
approximate S00 000 persons served in some 
b Library Extension Service; 12,485 
high-school students enrolled in the Michigan 
High Si | Forensie Association; 704 persons 
enrolled in the Parent Edueation, Women’s Club, 
Labor and Law Enforcement Officers’ institutes 
eld on e campus, and over 5,000 sehool pupils 
taking radio-musie lessons under’ Professor 


Joseph Maddy. 


PLANS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


THe faeulty committee, appointed by 
Walter Williams, the 


of Missouri, to study 


Dr. 


president of University 
and make reecommenda- 


tions to the board of eurators of the university 


with regard to the University of Missouri ¢en- 
tennial celebration has made its first report to 
the board. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the board of curators at their last 
meeting and are: That the centennial ecelebra- 


on of the Un versity of Missouri be held in 
1939; that the centennial celebration, while in- 
cluding the customary emphasis on the univer- 
sitv as an institution of learning and research, 
feature rather its service and funetions as a 
state university serving the people of the State 


of Missouri; and that a committee be appointed 


to eonsider the publieation of a memorial vol- 
ume ot the eentennial 
The first recommendation of the committee 


the date of the celebration was made 


in view of the fact that there was a econfliet in 


the celebrations 


of the fiftieth and seventy-fifth 
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anniversary celebrations of the university. The 
university was incorporated on February 11 
1839, while the fiftieth anniversary celebrati 
was based on the laying of the corner ston 
the old academic building, 


1840. 


which was on July 


Other alternate dates which were e¢ 
the f 


~Oetober 


sidered by the committee ineluded: 


meeting of the board of eurators 10 


1839; the laying of the corner stone of the \ 
July 4, 1840; the elec 


October 29, 1840: 


administration building 
tion of the first president 
first teaching under university control—April 
14, the 
fessorships on May 16, 1843, and the first ¢o1 
28, 1843. 


1841; the establishment of first pro- 


menecement—Novembe 

The second recommendation of the committe 
was made after a study of the centennial cel 
brations of other institutions which showed that 
the commonest type of celebration was an u 
usually large commencement with the granting 
of many honorary degrees and so on. Othe 
types of celebrations ineluded the type which 
the the 
rendered in the past. 

The third 


regarding the printing of a 


emphasized service institutions have 
recommendation of the committee 
memorial volum 
suggested that perhaps a history of the school 
or a similar volume would make a desirable 
form of permanent memorial of the centennial 
celebration and that a definite sum might be set 


aside for its publieation. 

ART EDUCATION EXHIBITS IN 
MARYLAND 

exhibition of 


AN 


paintings, sponsored by the College Art Asso- 


international children’s 
ciation and brought to Baltimore recently by 
the Baltimore District of the Child Study As 
sociation of America, was held at the Mary- 
land Institute from January 7 to 16 where it 
interest in art education 


served to stimulate 


throughout the territory. The exhibition was 
opened with an address by Dr. Florence FE. 
Bamberger, professor of education at the Johns 
Hopkins University, who diseussed “Art as a 
Living Experience.” 

Because of the universality of the exhibition’s 
appeal to the child it proved to be a potent 
foree both in contacting the pupil at his own 
inspiring the artist in him to re 
Besides, it furnished 
examples of the fine work of children artists 


level and i 


newed creative endeavor. 
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ighout the world, work well meriting the 

preciation that it received. 

“That the world has shown us enough of its 
art work to make us in our turn want to 

w the world some of our work seems to be 
the logical reaction of Baltimore children to the 
International Exhibition of Children’s Painting. 
[he value of the exhibition to most of the chil- 

n who saw it has indeed been to make them 

t to go and do likewise, which is as it should 

_ until the next big inspiration comes along. 
The educational value of this exhibition is being 
realized daily in the schools of Baltimore and 
vicinity where not only boys and girls but their 
teachers, too, have gone back to their own work 
with a new outlook on art education and on art 
as a vital subject in the elementary school cur- 

The educational value of the exhibition as- 
sured attendance from the start, and thousands 
of children from both the public and the private 
schools visited the galleries of the Maryland In- 
stitute to see it, until attendance figures sur- 
passed those of any other exhibition held at the 
nstitute for years. 

Sinee the international exhibition does not in- 
elude any work done by children living in the 
United States, the Child Study Association in- 

ted Leon L. Winslow, director of art edu- 
eation in Baltimore, to assemble an exhibit of 
work done by boys and girls from five to twelve 
years of age attending the public and private 
schools of Baltimore. 
adjoining the 
it enabled those attending the exhibit to 
compare the work done by the children of for- 


This work was hung in a 


room international exhibition, 


where 


eign countries with that done by children of the 
United States. The publie school section of the 
Baltimore exhibition is now being shown at the 
school administration building in Baltimore, 
where it will continue to be on display until 


February 18. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE general program of the sixty-fifth eon- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence 
will open in Atlantie City on Sunday afternoon, 
February 24. 

The first session will be the vesper service held 
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on Sunday afternoon, when President G. Brom 


DePauw University, will deliver 


Atlantie 


ley Oxnam, ol 
an address in the great ballroom of the 
City boardwalk auditorium. 

Other principal convention speakers inelude 
Arthur N, 
at Harvard University; Glenn Frank, president 
of the Wisconsin; Charles H. 


Judd, of the University of Chieago, and Thomas 


Holeombe, professor of government 
University of 


H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 

A prominent feature of the general sessions 
will be the report of the 1935 Yearbook Com 
mission on “Social Change and Edueation.” 

Topies under discussion will inelude: “The 
Relationship of the 
Social Poliey,” “Changing Ethieal Standards,” 


Teaching Profession to 


“Technological Changes Ahead,” “Individual 
istie versus Collective Social Planning” and 
“What Lies Ahead in Government.” United 


States Commissioner of Education J. W. Stude- 
baker will speak. 

The convention plans emphasize the current 
swing in convention practise to the participation 
Mem- 


bers are invited to take part in at least one of 


of all delegates in convention discussion. 


the general sessions when an open forum will 
follow the panel-discussion of the 1935 year 
book. 
tended in forum-diseussion groups on Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons. The Monday after- 
noon forum-diseussion groups will be followed 


The plan of participation will be ex- 


Tuesday afternoon by study-discussion groups 
organized on the basis of the interest manifested 
in the topies of the forum groups the day before. 

The topies to which these groups will devote 
themselves and their respective leaders follow: 


‘‘The Support and Control of Public Education 
in a Democracy,’’ David E. Weglein, superinten 
dent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 

‘*Personnel Problems in Educational Adminis- 
Carroll R. Reed, 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘*Educational Interpretation Dealing with Re 


cent Trends, Practises and Developments Toward 


tration,’’ superintendent of 


a New Educational Program,’’ Ben G. Graham, 

superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh. 
‘Administrative Problems,’’ George C. Bush, 

superintendent of schools, South Pasadena, Calif. 
‘The Outlook for New 


Special 


Edueational Programs 


with Emphasis on Social-Economic 
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fhe Tereentenary o e American High 
Schoo Tr itured tne Department ot 
Supe endence meeting rhis topie will be 
pre ed in cooperation ith Department 
of Secondary School Pringipals. 

Wi esday, February 27, has been designated 
Pri pa ind Supervisors’ Day. Speakers on 
the program I Ss day also will face each 
other pat formation. This feature will be 
direeted by J. Cavee Morrison, assistant eom 
missioner for elementary education, New York 
State D partment of Kdueation, and President 
M. Emma Brookes, of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Prineipals. 

The eonvention forum-diseussions will not 
ntertere with nor displace the usual sectional 
meetings conducted by the 48 departments and 
organizations at the time of the superintendents’ 
CONnVE lon. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Dr. M. Let 


dent of the Pennsylvania College tor Women, 


EN Marks, dean and acting presi- 


as follows econeerning the election of Dr. 


writes 
Hlerbert L Spencer to the presidency of the 
college: 

Dr. Speneer, who last summer was named 


college of liberal arts and seiences 


of the ‘rsity of Pittsburgh, will assume the 
ot 


The new college president-elect has had a career 


presidency Pennsylvania College in June. 


notable for consistent and rapid advancement. 
Only ot 


leader in educational theory and 


fortv vears he has achieved a 


age, 
reputation as a 


an administrator of constantly inereasing 


ability. He is a graduate of Carnegie Institute 
ot Technology, and holds his degree ot doctor 
of philosophy from the University of Pittsburgh. 


1922 


Dr. Spencer entered the Pittsburgh 
His ad- 


vanecement was swift. In 1927, he was appointed 


In 


public school administrative system. 


associate principal of The Henry Clay Frick 
Training School for Teachers, and a member of 


the faculty of the school of education, Univer- 
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Pittsburgh. Upon the death of Dr. H] 
bert B. Davis in 1928, Dr. Spencer succee 
him as head of the training college. 

In making the announcement the trustees sai, 
Dr. 


keeping with the vigorous policies which ha 


“The election of Spencer as president is 
brought Pennsylvania College for Women 

note during the past deeade as a Class A instit 
tion, with four additional new buildings. 
strong faeulty, a plant valued at $1,500,000 a) 
an endowment of $500,000, under the leadersh 
Dr. 


was chosen for his unusual combination ot 


ot the late Dr. Cora Helen Coolidge. Spen 
cer 
youthful vigor and sound experience as an edu 
cator and administrator. He comes to the co 
lege with 
Ga. 


burgh. Under the leadership of President Spen 


John Bowman, of the University of Pitts 
cer, and with the wholehearted and able assis 
tance of Miss Mary Helen Marks as dean, and 
a loyal and devoted faculty, the Pennsylvania 
College for Women now enters a phase of even 
more vigorous development of its educational 
stature.” 

The Pennsylvania College for Women, a non 
denominational college of liberal arts and sci 
ences, was found in 1869. It confers the bach 
elor of arts degree, and prepares for profes 
sional and graduate work. It has a student body 
of Its Woodland 


campus is regarded as one of the most beautiful 


approximately 300. Road 
in America. 

Dr. Speneer was born in Whitney Point, New 
York, and received his early education in the 
schools there. He graduated from Carnegie In 
stitute of Technology in 1921, with the degree of 
bachelor of science; received the degree of mas 
ter of science in education from the Universit) 
of Pittsburgh in 1926, and the degree of doctor 
of 
nomies from the university in 1934. 


philosophy in general education and eco- 
He is a 
Presbyterian, a member of Delta Tau Delta and 
of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary edueational fra 
ternity; he serves on the board of directors and 
as chairman of the planning committee of tli 
Metropolitan Y. M. C. A.; is seeretary of the 
Child Guidanee Center of Pittsburgh; and is a 
vice-president of the Federation of Social Agen 
cies, Pittsburgh. He is president of the College 
Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


and University 





i 


3) 


the hearty endorsement of Chancellor 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


VINGSTON FARRAND, president of Cor 
University, has agreed at the request of the 
tees to serve as president until he reaches 
Dr. 
irrand pointed out that he would in June, 
35, reach the age of sixty-eight years, the re- 


The 


tees at their June meeting in 1934 made the 


age of seventy years in June, 1937. 


ment age for members of the faculty. 


vest that he remain the two additional years. 


R. R. Moron, president of Tuskegee In- 
who presented his resignation to the 
stees last Oetober on aeeount of failing 
lth, has deeided to remain at the head of the 
tution at the request of the trustees and 
Dr. Moton has 
wen president of Tuskegee since the death of its 


inder, Booker T. Washington, in 1915. 


ecause of his improved health. 


| 


Dr. Epaar W. Kwyicut, Kenan professor of 

ion at the University of North Carolina, 
the 
<chools of the university, sueceeding Dr. W. C. 


as been appointed director of summer 


who has become administrative dean 


CKSON, 
he Woman’s College at Greensboro, North 

\ Ina. 

Dr. R. Binrorp has retired from the presi- 

deney of Guilford College, North Carolina, and 
as resumed his professorship of biology in 
at institution. 

Dr. GRANVILLE D. Epwarps, for the past ten 
years dean of the Bible College of Missouri, has 
resigned from that office. He will continue his 
vork as professor of Old Testament literature 
and interpretation. 

YALE UNIversITy has announced the list of 
fellows of the Timothy Dwight College, to which 
These 


onsist of Roswell P. Angier, professor of psy- 


further additions will be made later. 
chology and director of the laboratory of psy- 
chology; Thomas W. Copeland, instructor in 
English; Jack R. Crawford, associate professor 


VW 


professor of applied psychology; John M. Phil- 


English; Howard Haggard, associate 
lips, instruetor in decorative arts and Joshua I. 


Tracey, associate professor of mathematics. 
The honorary fellows of the college are Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell and Edward Ste- 
phen Harkness, who have the same designation 


in all the eolleges. 





Dr. Epwarp Merap Ear.r, proiessor of his 


tory at Columbia University, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the school of economies and 
polities of the Institute for Advaneed Study at 


Princeton. 


FoLLowINnG the death of Dr. D. R. Lee, pro 
fessor of Greek at the University of Tennessee, 
the departments of Greek and Latin have been 
Dr. A. W. MeWhorter, professor 


of Latin and Roman Archeology since 1923, has 


consolidated. 


beer made head of the newly ereated depart 
ment with the title of professor of classical lan 


cuages and literatures. 


Dr. FRANK E. Avat ST, prolessor ot sociology 
at Oklahoma City 
pointed acting head of the department of so- 
He 


succeeds Dr. Charles W. Coulter, who has been 


University, has been ap- 


ciology at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


appointed head of the department of sociology 
and director of social work at the University of 
New Hampshire. 


Dr. KniGHut DUNLAP, professor of psyehol- 
ogy at the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed visiting professor at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Myron R. WILLIAMS, instructor in English at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, has been ap 


pointed chairman of the summer session. 


Dr. R. L. Witper has been promoted to the 
position of associate professor of mathematies 


at the University of Michigan. 


Miss Mary Repecca LINGENFELTER has been 
appointed associate librarian at Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, and will assume that 
office on Mareh 1. 


Dr. Weir C. KETLeR, president of Grove City 
College, and LeRoy A. King, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania, have 
been reappointed to the Pennsylvania Couneil of 
Education for a term of six years. 


GANO DuNwN has been elected president of the 
board of directors of Cooper Union to sueeeed 
the late R. Fulton Cutting. Barklie 
president of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, will fill the vaeaney on 


Henry, 


the board. 




















Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yal { niversity, has received notification that 
the Order of the Crown of Italy, with the rank 


of Grand Officer, 
The 


Angell’s part in 


has been conferred upon him. 
honor was granted in recognition of Dr. 

improving relations 
between Yale | niversity and the Italian univer- 


, through the exchange of students and the 


establishment of the “Sala Italiana,” the center 


Ludies, 


of Italian 


on of his work as composer, con- 
Dr. 


Kastman 


IN recogniti 


ductor and leader in musieal edueation, 


Hlanson, director of the 


Musie, has been elected to 


Hlowa rd 
member- 


Arts 


Sehoo! ol 


ship in the National Institute of and 
Letters. 


THe Alumni Association of 
William and Mary 
honor Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, president emeritus, at 
association. Dr. Tyler 
1888 to 1919. 


the College of 


has announeed that it will 


the June meeting of the 


was president of the college from 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, leetured at Yale Univer- 
sity on January 25, on “The Spirit of Distrust.” 
The Daniel S. 


Lamont Memorial Lectureship. 


leeture was given under the 


Dr. WESLEY C. 
nomies at Columbia University, will give 


eco- 
the 
this 


”9 


MITCHELL, professor of 


University 


Messenger lectures at Cornell 


year. His subject will be “National Planning. 
He will vive twelve lectures on Monday and 


Friday evenings beginning on February 18 and 


= 


coneluding on Mareh 29. 


Dr. Witrrep J. Hinton, for a number of 
years professor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong and now director of 
studies at the Institute of Bankers, London, will 
give a series of lectures at the University of 


Maine from July 1 to August 9. 


Dr. FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Professor Charles 
T. Loram, chairman of the Department of Race 
Relations at Yale, will attend the Interterritorial 
Conference on African Village Edueation, to be 
held in Southern Rhodesia from May 27 to June 
8, under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and several African govern- 


ments. 
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FREDERICK V. Wavau, head of the d 


landseape architecture at Massa 


Dr. 
partment of 
chusetts State College, has been appointed head 
of the division of marketing research in the Bu 
Agricultural Eeonomies of the U. S 


Agriculture. 


reau of 
Department of 

Dr. AuGustus OrLOoFF THOMAS, a founde; 
and secretary-general of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, died on January 3] 
From 1917 to 


1929 Dr. Thomas was commissioner of educa 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


tion for Maine. 


WiLtutIAM Harris Euson, from 1906 to 1912 


superintendent of schools at Cleveland and 
author of the “Elson Readers,” died on Febru 
ary 3 at the age of seventy-eight years. 

Dr. Mark C. Baker, who retired in 1916 afte: 
eleven years as dean of Ohio Wesleyan Univer 
sity, died on February 1 at the age of seventy 
seven years. 

PROFESSOR JOSEPHUS Hopwoop died on Janu 
ary 30 at the age of ninety-one years. He was 
the founder of Milligan College in Johnson City, 
Tennessee, and president of that institution for 
forty years. Later he established Lynchburg 
Christian College in Virginia, Lamar College in 
Georgia and the Grundy Christian Institute in 
Virginia. 

Dr. Burorp O. Brown, professor of journal- 
ism at Stanford University, died from carbon 
monoxide poisoning on January 29 at the age 
of fifty-one years. 

THE tenth annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 20, 21 and 22. 
There will be sessions on publie schools as adult 
education centers; adult education in rural com- 
munities; adult education under public aus- 
pices; vocational education and adjustment for 
adults; rural library service; a vocational inter- 
ests of adults; training community leaders; 
readability, and mechanical aids to learning. 


THE National Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars in Negro Schools will hold its 
annual session at Howard University, 
March 27 to 30. Consideration will be 
given to the question of academie and voca- 


ninth 
from 


tional guidance, the college curriculum and the 
purposes and objectives of its member institu- 
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reneral problems of college administra- 
Approximately seventy colleges and uni- 
ties for the edueation of Negro youth hold 
De rship in the association. 
{ WEEK-END si minar, devoted to a study of 
lern trends in the arts, will be presented by 
New Jersey College for Women on February 
23 and 24. The seminar, the second presented 
ng the current year, will deal with present- 
y tendencies in the theater, art, literature, the 
nee and musie and has been planned by fac- 
heads of the departments concerned. The 
stage will be the subject of the opening seminar 
ession, When Dr. S. Marion Tucker, professor 
Theater.” 
head of the 


: ley 
een widely 


Kniffin, 


Herbert R. 


art department, whose work has 


Professor 


exhibited, will use his own litho- 
graphs, water colors, sculpture and oil paint- 
gs as illustrations in a talk on “Old Media in 
“Litera- 


yo, ie 
wodery 


ture in a Changing World” will be the subject 


Usage” at the second session. 


discussed by Frederick W. Burrows, assistant 
Miss Barbara L. Spauld- 
ing, instructor in physical edueation, will give 
“Modern Move- 


assisted by a group of 


professor of English. 
a leeture-recital on Dance 
She 
dance students. On 


ments. will be 
Sunday morning at 11 
o'clock Professor John Earle Newton, head of 
the department of music, will close the seminar 
with a leeture-recital on “Present-Day Music.” 


Five hundred junior and senior high-school 
students in science and mathematics at Cinein- 
nati have been invited to a series of ten weekly 
lectures and demonstrations by the University 
of Cincinnati on the applications of physical 
science. The project has been planned as a 
means of encouraging better scholarship in high- 
school science and mathematies classes. Invita- 
tions to attend were sent only to pupils recom- 
mended by their teachers as ranking among the 
upper ten per cent. of their classes. Dr. Robert 
C. Gowdy, professor of physics, and Dr. I. A. 
Balinkin, instruetor in physics, were the opening 
speakers, giving a lecture on and demonstration 
of the eharacteristies of various types of wave 
motions. Other faculty members will appear on 
suecessive Saturdays through March to explain 
such matters as atomic structure, light, nitrogen 
fixation, steel manufacture, bridge construction, 
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aeronautics, electrical engineering developments, 
the geology of oil discovery and scientifie prog- 
ress from Galileo to Einstein. Dr. S. B. Aren 
son, associate professor of inorganie chemistry, 


is in eharge. 


Six hundred and ninety-four full-time posi 
tions with salaries totalling $1,176,652, and 
3,688 part-time positions, with aggregate sal. 
aries of $105,087, were filled during 1934 by the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, place- 
ment bureau. Placements during the past year 
for full-time positions were 18 per cent. higher 
than that of 1932-33, with an increase of earned 
While placement 


in part-time positions fell 3 per cent. during the 


salaries amounting to $81,593. 


same period, the earnings increased by $25,486. 
A gain of 59 per cent. was made in the number 
of placements made in camp positions during 
1933-34 as compared with 1932-33. 


PLANS have been approved by the Commis- 
Affairs Navajo 
guage program, which is to include an inter- 
Father Berard Haile, well- 


known Navajo scholar, is to serve as supervisor 


sioner of Indian for a lan- 


preters’ institute. 


of Navajo language instruction, with Albert 
Sandoval as Indian assistant. Classes in Navajo 
language are to begin shortly at the Burke 
School, Fort Wingate, with volunteers selected 
from among students and employees. Later, in- 
struetion in Navajo language will be extended 
to various centers on the reservation. Professor 
Sapir, of Yale University, who, at the request 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is now 
preparing a workers’ handbook on the Navajo 
language, has been asked to visit the Navajo 
area this coming summer to check on the work 
to date and advise as to further plans. The 
Interpreters’ Institute was held at the Burke 
School for thirty days in January and Feb- 
ruary. Father Berard had general charge of 
the institute, with the cooperation of Super- 
3urke School. Tom 
Candidates for the 


intendent Jackson of the 
Dodge served as chairman. 
institute were limited to twenty in number. 
Specialists from soil erosion, health, education, 
forestry and other services were invited to at- 
tend the institute at different times to discuss 
with the interpreters the technical words used in 


their respective fields. 
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A REDUCTION in operating expenses and a sav- 


ing in transportation and mileage eosts were 


North Carolina schools 
that 


the schools 


effected on operation of 


during the 1933-34 term, although with 


session the state assumed control of 
the 
month, 


School 


increased by 
State 


the term 


biennial 


has 


executive secretary of the commission, who com- 


and length of was 


one the report ol the 


Commission shown. Leroy Martin, 
piled the report, said $16,840,348.96 was spent 
for all purposes for the schools for the 1933 34 
session as compared with $21,848,904.95 for the 


1932-33 session. 


ESTABLISHMENT of district conferences for 
secondary teachers has been approved by the 
Such 
conferences are to be directed by a central com- 
{ the 


the department of education. 


Ontario Secondary Teachers’ Federation. 


mittee ¢ federation in collaboration with 


The objects are 
to enlarge the edueational outlook of teachers, 
promote cooperation between trustees and teach- 
Estab- 


lishment of a provincial board of reference, to 


ers and get the view-point of the public. 


deal with disputes between boards and teachers, 
was approved in principle by the federation. 
Such a board would have authority to go into a 
locality where a teacher is dismissed for reasons 
which appeared unfair, sift the evidence and 


announce a decision to the public. 


Tue celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Goucher College will be held in 
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1938, according to the decision of the Board o;} 
Trustees. The first students entered the colles, 
in the autumn of 1888. 


on January 26, 1885. 


The charter was granted 
The trustees of the e 
lege observed that occasion by holding a mee: 
Ata college as 
sembly on January 25, the address was given 
the historian of the college, Dr. Thaddeus P 


ing on Saturday, January 26. 


Thomas, professor emeritus of economics and 
sociology. Baltimore members of the Board o! 
Trustees were guests of the students of Gouchey 
College at the Thanksgiving dinner in -Catherin 
Hooper Hall, 


tended the production of “The Taming of | 
Shrew” by “Masks and Faces” after dinner. 


Saturday, November 24, and ai 


THE Rockefeller Foundation has made two 
gifts to the University of Virginia. 
$35,000 for studies in the natural sciences, tli 
other for $30,000 for work in the social seiences 
The $35,000 grant for research in the natura] 
sciences will go for investigations in the fields 


One is of 


of chemistry, physies and biology over a five 
year period beginning this year. It is the con 
tinuation of a grant first made several years ago. 
The Institute for Research in the Social Sei 
ences will benefit by the $30,000 grant which, 
like that to natural scienees, is given over a 
five-year period. This is the third such grant 
that has been made by the Rockefeller Founda 
tion for study in the fields of economies, com- 
merece, history, psychology, political science, so- 
ciology and rural social economies. 


DISCUSSION 


A TALE OF TWO TIN CANS 

SEVERAL years ago when the writer was a boy 
he served as a flunky in a small-town grocery 
store. That store was arranged much as any 
other. In the rear was a storage room where 
eartons were unpacked before the goods could 
be placed on the shelves for sale. One day in 
sweeping the rear room he found a tin can with 
the label torn off. that the can 
contained some kind of edible, but he had no 


He assumed 


way to know without opening the ean, and that 
would spoil it for sales purposes. The head 
clerk, therefore, decided to sell the can for a 
nickel to a man who came once a week to haul 


away the trash. He told the trash hauler he 


did not know what was in the ean, but what 
ever it was, he would guarantee it to be good. 
The scavenger returned the following week and 
reported that the can contained peaches and 
that they were good. 

This incident is of no great importance, and 
probably would have been forgotten, had it not 
been for a second experience that occurred soo: 
afterward and was in a way related to the first. 
The writer went to a nickelodeon which showed 
a “hobo” get off a freight train and go search- 
ing for his dinner. The “hobo” went into an 
alley, where he found a clean, attractive, freshly 
opened tin can that bore a label saying, “Sweet 


Georgia Peaches.” The vagrant stuffed the can 








of rocks and ehaff, closed the lid, turned 


opened end down and earried it into a 


I 
ery store, and said, “My wife has changed 


mind. She thinks that instead of a can of 


she should rather have two eans of 


neaches 
ns.” The exchange was made and the tramp 
nt on his way rejoicing. 
is easy to make an analogy between labels 
ins in a packing plant and school marks or 
Cans are 


traditional school. 


ed in packing houses before the labels are 


omas In a 


pasted on, and the labels are merely to denote 
e nature of the contents of the cans and to 
p sell them. School marks and diplomas in 
traditional school are given after the learners 
ave “been filled,” and they are to indicate the 
ture of the contents and to help sell the 
product. 
Until about a hundred years ago we needed 
o marks in the elementary school. One teacher 
taught all children of a school; she was both the 
faculty and the registrar. She knew her chil- 
dren and bore in mind the stage of advance- 
ent of each child. But with the introduction 
the graded sehool this was changed. One 
teacher no longer had a child year after year, 
when she finished her year with a child she 
“pasted a label on him” to indicate to the next 
vear’s teacher the nature of his “contents.” 


Marks 


ievice. 


had their start as an administrative 
In the course of time, however, marks 
came to have other meanings, and_ several 


abuses developed. Four main groups of of- 
fenders perpetuate these abuses in traditional 
schools. 

The first great group of offenders is the 
pupils. Learners all the way from the primary 
to the graduate school become more interested 
in marks than in what the marks represent, 
more interested in labels than in contents. It 
is a rare school at any level in which the stu- 
dents will not applaud an announcement that 
school is to be elosed for a few days for some 
This attitude has justified the defi- 
nition which some wag has given to education: 


that which people pay for and then don’t want 


emergency. 


to get. 

Similar to the pupils are the parents. An 
almost sure way for a teacher to make good 
with the parents in any community is to give 
high marks to the children. If any teacher ever 
had a parent come to him complaining that her 
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child received too high a mark, he should report 
the ease to Ripley. 

Many 
realize that pupils and parents have inverted 


teachers also are offenders. They 
notions of the relative value of labels and eon 
tents, so they cater to them in order to be popu 
lar. They lack the courage to be just. 

The fourth great group of offenders is the 
school administrators. They buy some commer 


tell 


the teachers their pupils must measure up to 


cialized tests with nation-wide norms and 


these norms. The school administrators have 
learned too many lessons in high-pressure tae- 
ties from the business world. They violate all 
laws of mental hygiene by keeping teachers and 
pupils in fear of another survey. They give 
more attention to quotas than to personalities. 
They have not learned that the first major 
requisite for successful administration is vision; 
they make a fetish of uniformity. 

We seem, therefore, to have acquired a label 
contents imbalance, and we know no educational 
insulin to restore the balance. We seem to have 
become unhappily wedded to a system of edu 
cational labels, and we don’t know where to go 
for a divorce. 

There is a cure for the ills growing out of 
the imbalance, and it will be presented herewith, 
but there may be some who will not like the 
medicine. In brief, the cure lies in an abandon 
ment of the traditional school. 

First in the cure is a reconsideration of the 
objectives of education. In a_ well-conceived 
philosophy of education the idea of “filling up” 
the pupils as packers do tin cans will be aban- 
doned. The school will become child-centered 
instead of subject-centered. The goal will be 
personality development in children rather than 
norms on standardized tests. Children will be 


regarded as_ potentialities for development 
through expression rather than automatons for 
the teachers to teach. 

The second element of the cure is a radical 
revision of the promotion system. Instead of 
passing and grouping learners on the basis of 
subject-matter achievement, real or supposed, 
we will group them (except in vocational and 
professional training) on the basis of social age. 
Subject-matter tests will be used, but only as 
teaching devices. Just as a teacher uses a mir- 
ror in powdering her nose, so will she use a 


mirror in teaching her pupils; subject-matter 























tests are only mirrors to enable teachers and 
learners to measure and diagnose learning. 

It Is a Common practise in Sunday schools to 
promote practically all children each year re- 


know 


Even if a 


gardless of what they about religion, 
the Bible. ehild 
only on Christmas, Easter and Rally Day, he is 
the “faithful” 
Some of us in publie education 


ethics or attends 


moved along with who are his 
social equals. 
have criticized this practise, saying that the 
Sunday school should pattern after the publie 
school and promote only on the basis of achieve- 
ment. If such had been done, where would most 


of us be? Perhaps in the primary department, 


sitting on little red chairs singing, “Jesus 
Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” 
We may as well try something different. 


The traditional system is not working and the 


traditional standards are not being enforeed 


anyway. It is patent that at all levels of school 
organization we are now neglecting our duty 
and “passing the buck.” The college blames the 
high school for not doing its duty with the stu- 
dents who go to college. The high school ad- 
mits its failure but blames the elementary school 
for not giving the children the proper back- 
The the 
blame back on the home, and in the home the 


Why ean 


ground. elementary school pushes 
wife blames the husband’s people. 
not the teachers at each of these levels accept 
full responsibility for each child as long as he 
is with them, and strive to make all his experi- 
ences maximally educative? 

A few years ago the writer was inveigled into 
During the 


series of lessons he found that he learned only 


taking a course of dancing lessons. 
as he expressed himself. When the course was 
ended he received no mark, no diploma, no eer- 
tificate, no license. By the end of the course, 
however, he had learned to stand on his own 


feet. After all, isn’t that enough? 


J. R. SHANNON 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE 


CAMPS OR STREETS 

THERE appeared in the Journal of Education 
for January 7 a recommendation by Russell V. 
Burkhard, principal of the Frank A. Day 
Junior High School in Newton, Mass., for the 
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extension of the CCC camps in which he asks, 
“Isn’t it a reasonably worthy objective to keep 


youth out of devastating competition with 
adults as far as possible by opening up a very 
practical and much more purposeful type of 
educational program than heretofore?” 

The answer to that question is obviously 
“Yes,” and the same suggestion has been made 
in conversation in the hearing of the writer a 
Is it not true that junior high 


number of times. 
schoo] principals are facing with increasing 
perplexity the problem of boys from 16 to 20, 
whom the school has not been able to interest 
sufficiently to keep at work in school and whose 
parents are as much in despair as the prin- 
cipals? 

A psychiatrist recently remarked concerning 
a boy who had left school at 16, “What is the 
school doing for him now?” 

That question certainly gives one “furiously 
to think.” 
ized to influence constructively young men who 


Obviously the school is not organ 


are no longer compelled to come to school nor 
interested in it, but are those of us who are 
charged with the welfare of youth in the schools 
to lose our interest as soon as such young men 
left 
there are organized facilities to care for those 
who leave school and can not get employment, 
but in the communities where no such organiza- 
tion exists, the problem becomes one of press- 


have us? Perhaps in some communities 


ing importance. 

To many school men, as to Mr. Burkhard, the 
hope has come that the CCC camps would be- 
come a permanent institution, and that all that 
was needed would be the widening of their 
scope and a development of provision for a 
junior type or camp for the waifs and strays 
between 16 and 18. 

But an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune on January 10 sets forth quite a dif- 
ferent view of the case. The writer of the 
editorial concludes with these words: 


The general approval that has been accorded to 
the CCC system because of the excellent effect of 
the camps on the morale of the thousands of 
youngsters who have attended them should not 
blind us to the fact that the camps are one of the 
most costly forms of relief. So far they have helped 
pay for themselves by the nature of the work 
which the boys have performed in improving for- 
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of re- 
The camps 


But 


rks and roads. But, like other forms 
ey will have to be tapered down. 
present excellent schools for character. 


ystem should not become permanent. 


that “The 


ps are at present excellent schools for ehar- 


\re school men to let statement, 


r, but the system should not become perma- 


because they are costly, pass unchal- 


+ 


red? Is it not a fact that the whole cause 
progressive education is menaced by this 
tude? The cheapest kind of school to run is 
most mechanical school. The diversity of 
equipment and quality of personnel which the 
ressive school requires is far more expen- 
, but it is a cardinal point of the progressive 
‘eed that its object is an education transcend- 

in interest and character development that 


inable in the routine, mechanical school. Is 


to be stated without denial on the part of 
iol men that the progressive schools are at 
present “excellent schools for character, but 
ould not become permanent” because they are 
‘ostly? It might be proper for progressive 
hool men to reply that when their schools 
have been perfected, there will never come a 
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time when youth will lose interest in school, and 
so, costly extension of CCC eamps will become 
unnecessary. 

All junior high school men know how large 
(in the aggregate) is the number of boys who 
drop out of school at 16 and are unable, even 
in prosperous times, to get jobs. They also 
know that in most of these eases, the home has 
lost 


bovs. 


the ability to interest or to control these 
They know that their time is spent in 
idleness and often in the formation of bad hab- 
its. Everybody recognizes the problem which 
that 


But, untfortu- 


they present. Everybody agrees “they 
ought to do something about it.” 
nately, in a democracy “they” is spelled “w-e.” 
The only organized institution to care for these 
youths which society has set up is the reform 
school and the jail. Are school men satisfied to 
leave it at that? 

Perhaps the various principals’ organizations 
are already working upon this problem, and are 
taking steps to call the attention of the public 
to its opportunity. If they are not doing so, 
is it not proper to ask “Why?” 


WinturaM H. Smiru 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AUSTRIAN EDUCATION IN THE PAST 
FIFTEEN YEARS! 


PEDAGOGICAL theories are decisively influenced 
by current cultural conditions. In so far as 
they concern educational ideals, they express 
only the cultural aspirations and advancement 
of their time; in so far as they seek after ways 
and means for the attainment of these ideals, or 
set up principles for the selection of cultural 
values and the forms of educational procedure, 
they are determined to a great extent by the 
prevailing spiritual tendencies of their day.? 
The so-ealled “Learning School” of the nine- 
teenth century (somewhat after the manner of 
the Herbart-Ziller didactic system, which de- 
voted itself to the understanding of the indi- 
vidual pupil, opposed immediate training of the 
will and was unacquainted with the concept of 


1 Translated by Thomas Woody. 

2The argument concerning these cultural rela- 
tionships is found in my ‘‘Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart und das Deutsche Bildungsideal,’’ Klink- 
hardt: Leipzig, 1932. 





socialization) harmonized with the individualism 


and intellectualism of that period, just as the 
“Working School” of the twentieth, which 


a free 
working community, is a the 
Voluntarism and Socialism of the present day. 

Edueation, however, is not determined by 


places independent creative youth into 
realization of 


current cultural conditions alone. Ideas are 
formed easily, but are translated into practise 
with difficulty. 
therefore, comes later than pedagogical theory. 
The educational ideal of the Enlightenment, for 


which Lessing and his period strove, first finds 


The organization of the school, 


its scholastie institutional form (apart from the 


philanthropic experiments of Basedow and 
Salzmann) in the 
1800, that is, at a time when the Enlightenment, 


The 


ideal, experienced 


state school systems about 


as a spiritual tendency, was already spent. 
Neo-humanistie educational 
by the generation of Goethe as an expression of 
its cultural aspirations, is first given its scho- 
lastie embodiment by the generation of Roman- 


ticists, although the Hellenie enthusiasm had 
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already ebbed—for which reason the struggle 
against the Neo-humanistic Gymnasium began 
when its foundations had seareely been laid. 


The organization of the school, furthermore, 
is always a question of the power of the men, 
| outlook 


religions which 
state. Jesuit 


parties, and the world 


are predominant in the colleges 
were not possible in Austria until after the vie- 
The nation- 


tory of the Counter-Reformation. 


alization of Austrian schools, under Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II, shows the influence of 
the efforts of the Enlightenment, which aimed 
at the separation of church and state, regarded 
education as polities, and aceordingly a state 
affair, as a manuscript of the Empress, in 1770, 
expressly declared. The imperial folk school 
law of 1869 (still in foree), which established 
the universal undenominational Volkschule with- 
out regard to confession, rank or wealth, and 
substituted secular inspection for ecclesiastical, 
is the work of the liberal German deputies who 
held sway at the time in the Austrian Imperial 
Council. The modifications of the law in the 
post-war period and the transformation of the 
old Biirgerschule into the Hauptschule reveal 
the powertul position of social democracy in 
the 


while the struggle setting in 


then new Austrian national government; 


again this year 
V olkschule 
the confes- 


against the undenominational and 
the 
sional school make clear the predominance of 
the Christian Socialist Party and of the Catho- 
lie Church in the present authoritarian state. 


In the imperial folk school law of 1869 we 


demand for reintroduction of 


have named the first point of departure for our 
The seeond lies still farther 
it is the plan of organization for 


present discussion. 
in the past: 
the Austrian Gymnasien and Realschulen, pre- 
pared by Franz Exner and Hermann Bonitz 
(1849), to which Austrian intermediate schools 
owe the high rank which they attained in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and which 
they have since cherished. As to higher institu- 
tions no specifie year can be mentioned from 
which to date their development into modern 
universities. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, at the newly established University of 
Halle, the principle of freedom of investigation 
and teaching was established, which has re- 
mained till the present the most significant prin- 


ciple for all German universities. Austrian 
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higher institutions of learning followed Halle's 
example, about the middle of the eighteen; 
century, in the course of the reforms of Theresa 
and Joseph. Technical institutions, on the uni 
versity level, developed out of middle technics 
institutions in the second half of the nineteen: 
century. 

As the 
purpose of education, the imperial folk seh 
“The Volkschuli 
has as its task to train children religiously a: 


Let us begin now with the Volkschule. 


law declared in article one: 
morally, develop their mental activity, furnish 
them the knowledge and skill which are needed 
for further preparation for life, and provid 
the foundation for the education of capable men 
and members of the commonwealth.” By this 
law the Volkschulen were declared to be public 
institutions, supported by state, territory or 
community, and open to youth without respect 
to confession of faith. Compulsory attendance 
was fixed at eight years, from the sixth to the 
fourteenth vear. With these legal provisions 
Austria gained that universal, undenominationa! 
common school, for which a struggle was waged 
in Prussia and most German states in the post- 
war period. Privileged special schools and gym 
nasial preparatory schools for children of noble 
and propertied parents are unknown in Austria. 
Volkschule has 


done much to ameliorate social differences be 


Without a doubt the universal 


tween individual classes and to hinder a sharp 
Since 1869 numerous 


arguments have been set forth for and against 


-aste system of education. 


the undenominational common school and the 


separate confessional school, respectively. 
Clearly the effacement of confessional differen- 
tiation in the school has many disadvantages 
which, of course, do not weigh so heavily in 
Austria as in Germany, sinee the greatly pre- 
ponderant majority of the population is Catho- 
lie. Certainly, however, in the mixed confes- 
sional school districts, also, the undenominational 
Volkschule has worked towards a_ pacification 
of relations among the Christian confessions. 
Therefore, since Austria had already pos 
sessed for fifty years that which most German 
states had still to fight for after the war, the 
about 1920 had no 
great administrative problems to solve, but could 
limit itself to the reorganization of the eurricu- 
lum and instructional procedures. It was a 


schcol reform movement 
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thought not to establish the reform im- 

lv by law but by a magnificent experi- 

(a theoretical and didactie research which 
led all Austrian Volkschulen) to test out 
prejudice the various possibilities of a 

, of instruetion, founded on pedagogy and 
vehology of youth, and in keeping with 
spirit of the age. Not till after seven years 
ntensive, joyous labor on the part of the 
vers of all Austrian Volkschulen was the 
tigation regarded as ended, and in 1926 the 
urriculum for the first to the fifth sehool 
of the common Volkschule was published. 


[his program established instruction on three 
lamental prineiples: that it be indigenous, 
tive, self-active instruction. The first prin- 
stresses that instruction be rooted in native 
that it proceed from the environment of 
child, the home and life of the present day, 
Native folk 


e, in work, manners and customs, is especially 


| return again to the homeland. 


The principle of collective 
(Gesamtunterricht ) 


be fostered. 
multaneous) instruetion 
ds splitting up instructional material into 
anches in the first three school years, since an 
ray of unrelated, piecemeal tasks leads to dis- 
pation of the child’s interest. Instructional 
iterial, therefore, is imparted to the child 
through fragments of life of the native place, 
vhich permits spatial and numerical concepts 
f the environment, as well as their representa- 
n in language, writing, drawing and hand- 
ork, to grow out of the facts and circumstances 
life itself. Not until the fourth grade does 
nstruetion proceed according to branches, by a 
process of differentiation and bringing together 
similar groups of occurrences and events. 
[he prineiple of self-activity demands that the 
children, under direction of the teacher, work 
through the materials of instruction indepen- 
dently as far as possible, so as to experience 
the moral and spiritual, educational value of 
the work. Edueation and training have always 
to promote the development of all mental 
apacities, with constant consideration of the 
age and individuality of the child. 
l'rom the general point of view the new Aus- 
trian Volkschule is a compromise between irree- 
oncilable principles, for the educational organi- 
zation of Catholie Austria demanded freedom 
of conscience in the state-supported school, that 
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is, practically, the confessional school; while the 
social-democratie friends of school and children 
demanded the non-confessional state common 
school and the suppression of all confessional 
1934, of 


course, tendencies which seriously endanger the 


private schools. Since February, 


religious training of children ean no longer be 
realized. 

The new Hauptschule, likewise, represents an 
effort to reconcile contrary views of life, indi- 
vidual and social strivings—and the most varied 
psychological and pedagogical views. It suf- 
fers, therefore, from administrative errors, like 
all compromises. In the Hauptschule it was not 
simply a question of reorganization of eurricu- 
lum and teaching procedures, as in the Volk- 
schule, but also of administrative reorganization, 
which was necessary if the common school idea 
was to be taken seriously. To the arguments 
already brought forward in the middle school 
inquiry of 1908, such as, especially, the post- 
ponement of vocational choice, having regard to 
the difficulty of rightly knowing the talents of 
ten-year-old children, there were added, after 
the war, social and political demands, such as 
the rise of the gifted into leadership, equaliza- 
tion of privileges and, consequently, equality 
of educational for all 
The rise of the gifted is possible only in an 


advantages nationals. 
elastie school system, that is, by a thorough 
unification of educational purposes of the vari- 
ous types of schools and by permitting numer- 
First of 
all an effort was made to add a four-grade gen- 
eral middle school to the four-grade Grundschule 


ous transfers from school to school. 


(common, elementary school), which was to take 
the place of the upper grades of the Volkschule, 
Biirgerschule and the lower middle schools as 
well, and was to receive all children from ten to 
fourteen years of age. Not till after completion 
of the eight years of compulsory schooling was 
a division according to capacities to take place 
in four-year higher schools, and differing cul- 
tural needs be met in Oberschulen for classical 
and modern languages, mathematics and science, 
and modern German culture. The general mid- 
dle school was to contain two classifications, in 
order to permit more rapid progress for the 
The experiment with the gen- 
for the establishment of 


gifted children. 
eral middle school, 


which political arguments had been decisive (so 
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as to dvive out nationalist, academically trained 
eachne! in ] oO e more Soclallst ically in- 
ed t whe! | | oll ant | B maqersen ile nm WhO 
were not acac trained ) proved unsuc- 
cesst “ ne er possible to attain 
( I) p 0 ( Oheraqumnasium in tour 
eal nor the otold « ( v nceord- 
I y }) ( { ? i 

\ opp | » the old Biirgerschu whose 
objeet wa ) Dp vide n ¢ eC! Ve finishing 
raining ¢ nding be nad the r ot the @om- 

} + - 99 ] . o« > 

mon Vol] hule and to prepare pup for prac 

a ee oo tranna tn technical >} 1s”? 
ai life or 4 entrance to technical schools’ ), 
the new Hauptschule was given vet a seeond 


task to perform, namely: “to make possible the 


+ ye { . { ait 5 ae 
transter of capabie pupus into the 


intermediate 


chool.” This double task was in harmony with 


the twofold classifications {to which reference has 
been made The first classification A-group | 
had not only to master more material but also 


was permitted, though not required, to study a 
foreign language. Pupils of this first group, 


had had 


and had had, in general, at least a good degree 


+ 


who instruction in foreign Janguage 


of suecess, could proceed to the next highest 
class of the intermediate school without entrance 
examination. By means of this possibility of 
transfer after ten years of age, the gifted were 
to be advanced without lowering the mental level 
of the intermediate school. 

In reality this aim was unattainable, as I 
have shown in my investigation concerning “The 
Problem of Grouping by Abilities in Austrian 
Hauptschulen.’”® The double task, that is prepa- 


ration for practical life and for eontinuanece 


of study at a higher school, would properly 
have required a division on the basis of tech- 
nieal-practical and theoretical-linguistie talents, 
have 
two tasks, both of 


important for 


so that each group classification would 


served to perform one ot 
the common- 
the 


be made not aeeording to 


2 li<, 
which are equally 


wealth. According to the law, however, 
classification had to 
the kind but according to the degree of ability, 
by which the B-group was at once stamped as 
Add to that, that the stated 


A-group, with respect to the 


of inferior quality. 
the 


intermediate school, was, on the whole, incapable 


purpose tor 


of fulfilment (sinee in cities with middle schools 


’ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir. 1, 21- 


Ju 
38. Klinkhardt: Leipzig, 1932. 
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the into the Gymn 


most gifted pupils go 
or Realschule anyway, and since, furthern 
in a compulsory school self-trained teachers 


the Hauptschule were supposed to accomp 


the same things as academically trained teac} 
of the Gymnasium in a select school) ; consid 
further that the division was not made, 
erally, according to the degree of aptitude, 
according to the social position of the pare! 
(due to lack of mastery of psychologieal 
nique of selection); and it is then clear that 


educational authorities were justified in 

pending just recently the unfair two-group ; 

tem which embodied such soeial difficulties. 
By this action, however, the rise of the g 


is not hindered, since the new Austrian sely 
system recognizes two types of schools, which 
the 


schooling, the way to the leaving 


open to them, after end of eompulsory 
examinatio1 
of the intermediate school. These are the five 
class Aufbauschule, which is especially intended 
for the rural population, and the Arbeitermitte! 
schule, which, in eight semester evening courses 
of the real-gymnasial type, makes it possible 
for youth of at least seventeen years of age, 
after their apprenticeship, to enter a_ higher 
institution of learning by means of a special 
course of studies. The experiments, previous!) 
made with an Aufbauschule, at Horn, and with 
Arbeitermittelschulen, at Graz and Linz, have 
had gratifyingly favorable results. The creator 
of this original school type and careful super- 
visor of the experiments was Councillor Dr 
Robert Mockel, special director of experimental! 
edueation in the Ministry of Education. 

For Austrian intermediate schools, according 
to the new law of August 2, 1927, the organiza- 
tional plan of Exner and Bonitz forms thie 
outer frame, in so far as adherence was con 
tinued to the eight-class, general-culture insti- 
tutions and to differentiation between human 
istic and realistic culture. In internal reform, 


however, and of course above all with respect to 


the definition of the educational ideals of the 
individual types of intermediate schools, and 
with respeet to the educational outcomes, th 
new courses of instruction go far beyond th 


old. 
this internal reform properly, we must eall to 


In order to appraise the significance ot 


mind the following historical facts: the Austrian 
Neo-humanistie Gymnasium differed in many 











from its predecessors, the Gymnasium of 


Pryssia and that of Bavaria. For Bonitz, the 
sical philologist who had been called from 
n to Austria, as for all Neo-humanists, the 

of classical languages was considered, as 
er of course, the basis of all higher eul- 
For Exner, the Herbartian, however, in 


ng with the Herbartian outlook, the study 


mathematies, stronger stress on reading 
and fidelity to philosophical instruction 
in Austria had been maintained in the 


colleges), were necessary complements of 


y linguistic studies. That this so-ealled 
iquismus, that is, union of classical linguistie 
natural scientifie studies, put an over-load 


The 


of an all-sided edueation, embracing the 


e pupils, seareely needs to be said. 


range of human culture, was quite unat- 
ble in the Austrian Gymnasium, and only 
roved the inner unity of the Neo-humanistie 
eption of eulture. Moreover, the Gymna- 

in spite of its many-sidedness, could not 
sfy the demands of contemporary political 
advanced technology and an ever-widening 
the Real- 


le, which had developed out of technical 


rid economy; for which reason, 


vocational beginnings into a school of gen- 
culture, by the addition of modern foreign 
suages and natural sciences, came to occupy 


respected place alongside the Gymnasium. 


had, of course, to earry on a hard struggle 
decades to gain equal privileges, since the 


that culture 


attained only through the study of 


-humanistie dogma, higher 
ld be 
sical languages, dominated the entire nine- 
nth century. This assertion was to the point 

that every higher culture presupposes the 
armonious training of all mental capacities 
and is not attained by mere memoriter eram- 

ng. And, of course, the conception was false 
n that reason and will are not trained alone by 
e learning of Latin grammar. At any rate, 
from the point of view of universal human cul- 
ture, the Realschule had, as yet, no clear concep- 
tion of its edueational purpose, while the con- 
ception of the Neo-humanistie Gymnasium had 
been severely infringed by the addition of mul- 
Least of all 


could one speak of a fruitful educational ideal 


titudinous incoherent materials. 


n the part of the Realgymnasium, which had 
arisen out of practical necessities, aimed to meet 
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all the demands of the higher professions, the 
university the 
postponed voeational choice until the end of the 


and technological schools, and 
middle school. 

Regarded from the point of view ot eduea 
tional theory, therefore, the formulation of new 
educational ideals, capable of giving each higher 
school an inner unity, Was as necessary a task 
In the Austrian intermediate 
school eurricula of 1928, it 
the 


as it was diffieult. 
was extraordinarily 


well solved, and humanistie and _ realistie 


cultural conceptions in relation to German in 


telleectual development were clearly, sharply 


defined. “The humanistie-edueational ideal,” as 


is rooted in the analysis of 


the 


the eurricula say, 
the 


The task of the Gymnasium is to amplify the 


German mind in relation to ancient. 


idea of German culture by going back to an 
tiquity, as one of its most important historical 
bases, exhibiting in general in the creations of 
Greek the 
basic features of the European mind, and by 
the 
with the Greek, and of the German with that of 
the 


civilization earliest imprint of the 


reference to the struggle of Roman mind 


antiquity, deepening the understanding of 


intellectual development of the German nation.” 


“The realistic edueational ideal is rooted in the 
development of the modern European world as 
it has grown up out of the revival of philosophy 
and natural seience since the Renaissanee, but 
especially through the cooperation of German, 
and 


English French philosophy and _ science, 


since the seventeenth century. From these 
the 


culture, two special types of institutions, the 


common roots of realistic conception of 
Realschule and Realgymnasium, have developed. 
The Realschule lays most weight on the role of 
natural sciences and mathematies in the rise of 
modern European thought and culture, and the 
resultant pattern of life. The Realgymnasium 
has as its peculiar characteristic that, within the 
same circle of thought, it devotes itself particu 
For 
this reason it needs a more extensive historical 
the 


larly to vital historical interrelationships. 


foundation. This is provided through 
knowledge of Latin, which was the prevailing 
medium of expression of western learning for 
the 


was 


1° 


instrumentality of 
the 


centuries, and through 


ancient culture, as it transmitted to 
west by the Romans as the common heritage of 


antiquity.” 








ideals 


the edueational 
demands of educational the- 


not only meets the 


ory for clearly defined objectives for each school 


but enables one to see the profound changes in 
conceptions of universal culture. The idea of 
an all-sided material culture is definitely given 
up, each intermediate school is given the eare 
of a great cultural province: not the whole of 


western culture, or the entire range of human 


culture, but simply German culture, from which 


point of view all cultures are to be examined 


and evaluated. Neo-humanism saw in Greek 


civilization the embodiment of the ideal of 
humanity, and demanded, therefore, absorption 
renunciation of our 


in antiquity with attendant 


own life. The study of modern sciences for a 
long time went hand in hand with an aping of 


Now, 


Gymnasium 


however, all edueational 


the Realschule 


the French. 
efforts of the 


a conscious analysis of German life, in 


and 
aim at 
relation to ancient Mediterranean culture and 
that of the nations of western Europe. 

If, through these educational ideals, the new 
Austrian intermediate school has gone far from 
the Neo-humanism of Hermann Bonitz, then the 
admission of manual work and musie into the 
eurriculum and the reorganization of instruetion 
in gymnastics and drawing show that the peda- 
rorical ideas of the Herbartian Exner have also 
Herbart, that the 


will is only indirectly edueable, that is, through 


been defeated. The view of 


the bypath of intellect, has proved to be an 


error. One is no longer satisfied with the edu- 


eational results which are a part of all good 


instruction; one wishes to form the will and 


emotions by schooling the hand and the whole 


body; and, through experience of the beautiful 


} 


in art as well, to avoid a one-sided intellectual 
training and sueceed in forming a harmonious 


pattern of the entire personality. From the 


standpoint of pedagogical psychology, it is 


therefore very regrettable that, by the most 


recent deerees, manual work, which over and 


above its technical discipline possesses a high 
value for character education,* was again dis- 
continued as a compulsory subject in the inter- 
mediate schools. 

Besides the internal reform of already exist- 


ing types, the new Austrian school system 


4See my ‘‘Reifejahre,’’ II, 2nd ed. Klink- 


hardt: Leipzig, 1932. 
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exhibits a new institutional type, the Fra 
oberschule. “The aim” of the Frauensc] 
stated in the course of instruction, “lies in ; 
union of scientifically grounded modern Ey 
pean culture with the idea of personal 


to one’s fellow-men—rooted, on the one 


in the natural, maternal instinct of all w 
and arising, on the other, from the positi: 


The Frauenohe rs 


woman in family life.” 


has performed this double task in an exe 
manner, and in the short period of its existence 
has established itself as the true higher insti 
tion for general culture, thoroughly conformah), 
to feminine character. Only unfamiliarity \ 
this new type of school, therefore, can ace 
for the fact that, aeeording to statisties of 
past school year, there were 20,000 girls 
Gymnasien, Realgymnasien and Realschulen, as 
against only 700 in the Frauenoberschule. 

The imperial folk school law had also regu 
lated the preparation of the teachers otf 
Volkschule. The inereased pedagogical-psycho- 
logical demands which modern industrial eduea- 
tion puts upon the teacher, the assimilation of 
the educational aim of the Hauptschulen 
those of the lower middle schools, the task ot 
popular edueation, which above all the rura 
teacher has to solve, have all made a deepening 
and broadening of teacher training seem 
The demand that teachers attend t! 
their 


perative. 

university after finishing professiona 
training has, however, not been met, up to the 
present. The city of Vienna, by establishing a 
pedagogical institute which contemplated a two 
year course after finishing a middle scho 

aimed at a type of teacher training similar to 
that of the Prussian pedagogical academies. 
After the foreed retreat of social democratic 
officials of Vienna, in February, 1934, this 
teachers college is nothing more than a con- 
tinuation school for teachers, with independent 
courses. The state training institutions for 
teachers (for both men and women) were given 
a new eurriculum in 1932, whieh united the 
preparatory class organically with the existing 
four-year course, raised the requirements ior 
pedagogical, psychological and mathematica! 
instruction substantially and introduced an elee- 
tive foreign language. Through this new ar- 
rangement, to be sure, we have not yet solved 


the problem of the numerous private institutions 








rted by religious orders, which in Austria 


ial difficulties, as I have shown in my 


of “The Problem of Austrian Teacher 

report on the abundant, varied, highly 
ved technical schools of Austria there is 
ate space in this brief survey. This, we 
rego, too, because, apart from the exten- 


e higher industrial school, no impor- 


anges have been brought about in the 
ten years. Likewise, in the organization of 
niversities nothing has been changed in 
riod. 

the Austrian school system will develop 


We 


r can not at present be anticipated. 
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have stressed that the entire reorganization rep- 
resents a compromise between the Christian 
socialists (Catholic) and the social democratie 
edueational aspirations. Since now the Catholie 


church and political Catholicism have taken 
over the leadership in Austria, it is to be pre 
sumed that a reform will follow soon, in keeping 
with the character of the Catholie school pro- 
A reorganization of the folk and middle 


the 


gram. 
schools and a decisive reorganization of 
university are already announced, so the status 
of the Austrian schools of 1934, described in this 
report, may soon belong to the past. 

Orro TUMLIRZ 


UNIVERSITY OF GRAZ 


QUOTATIONS 


COMMENTS ON THE IVES LAW 


xe of the most deplorable and ominous de- 
pments in the country to-day is the current 
k upon the teachers which is being con- 
d by certain patrioteers and heresy-hunt- 
newspaper publishers. 
achers are naturally docile enough, even 
not seared out of their boots. They are 
ly to be eriticized for their conservatism 


failure to take a position of social leader- 


leachers who are alert enough can, however, 
ufrequently make the reactionary assaults 
them a boomerang against their instiga- 
This 
ra S. 


was recently done by Professor 
Counts, of Columbia University. 

A similar feat has been achieved with respect 
Carl 


Becker, of Cornell University, in an article in 


the Ives loyalty bill by Professor 


lhe Nation. He was asked to sign the follow- 
¢ statement: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm), 
it I will support the Constitution of the 
United States of America and the Constitution 
the State of New York, and that I will faith- 
vy discharge, aceording to the best of my 
jlity, the duties of the position to which I am 
assigned.” 
Professor Becker tells us that he signed it 


willingly beeause he could not see that it de- 


Leykam: Graz, 1926. 





prived him of any rights or imposed upon him 
any new duties. 

Proceeding with his analysis, Professor 
Becker shows how the Ives law is nothing more 
than an impertinent bit of nonsense, as com- 
pletely useless as it is absurd: 

“The New York Legislature is a subordinate 
authority, its jurisdiction being defined by pro- 
visions in both constitutions. It has no author- 
ity to modify either constitution, nor can it 
create any rights or duties not explicitly or 
implicitly authorized by one or the other of the 
two constitutions. I ean make nothing of the 
Ives law as a legal document except that it is 
a redundaney, unless it be also an impertinence; 
by enacting it, the New York Legislature pre- 
sumes to reimpose obligations already imposed 
by the supreme law of the land.” 

Moreover, Professor Becker shows that a law 
of this sort may be actually dangerous to the 
reactionaries themselves by directing the atten- 
tion of teachers and public officials to both the 
State and federal constitutions which guarantee 
the rights to criticize all laws and institutions: 

“Both constitutions rest upon the principle 
that laws should be enacted by representatives 
freely chosen by the citizens, and that it is not 
only the right, but the duty of citizens to ex- 
press, either orally or in print, their approval 
or disapproval of the conduct of their repre- 
sentatives, and of the laws enacted by them. 


Both eonstitutions, unless I am mistaken, con- 
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in provisions which guarantee citizens against 
any intringement, by statute or otherwise, of 
it right.’ 
The Ives law is directed particularly against 


teachers of history and the social sciences. <As 
eo e most distinguished teachers of his 
tory in the whole world, Professor Becker indi- 
cates how an honest historian might react to 
iw, to the confusion and embarrassment of 

! naker 
“IT am a teacher of history. The duty of a 
teacher of history, as I understand it, is to 
earn, and encourage his pupils to learn, what 
has actually happened in some period of human 
history, and to discuss with the utmost free- 







STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1934-35 


CONTINUED inerease both in number of Junior 


colleges and in enrolment in them over the cor- 
responding figures reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society! a year ago is shown by reports re 


ceived from this group of institutions of higher 


edueation in the United States up to November 


8, 1934. 


The total number of junior colleges (inelud- 


ing in some eases institutions which are prevail- 


1 school, aeademy or seminary in 


character but which are doing some junior col- 


work 


lege as well) is reported as 526—an in- 
erease of seven over the number reported in 


for 1933-34 is re- 


(with 35 


1934. The total enrolment 
110,118 


reporting enrolment), an inere 


institutions not 


of 4,661 


t. over the previous year. 


ported 


as 
ase or 
1.4 per cen 

These fis 


temporary 


rures do not inelude a large number 
ot 


organized 


which have been 


institutions 


in certain states under the Federal 


Kmergeney Administration which are 


doing one or two years of standard college 


work, although in most cases they are not as yet 
termed junior colleges. 


They do not include, 
for example, over seven thousand students en- 
rolled 


organized this year in Michigan nor similar al- 


in one hundred “freshman colleges” 


though smaller groups in Ohio and Pennsylva- 
1W. C. Eells, ‘‘Status of the Junior College in 


the United States, 1933-34,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
39: 126-28, January 27, 1934. 
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dom betore his pupils any opinion, judgmey 
or theory that may be found about the ¢ 

ot 
happened. 


the effect or the importance of what 


“The Ives law is something that has 
pened, and so far as that law is concerned | 
ean ‘discharge the duties of the position { 
which I am assigned’ only by declaring that 
would have been better, in my opinion, if 
Governor and Assembly of New York had pre 


vented it from happening. I have now dis 


charged that duty in writing, and I intend. 
whenever occasion seems fitting, to discharge jt 
orally.”—Harry Elmer Barnes in the New } 
World Telegram. 





nia. Whether or not these emergency institu 
tions will vanish if and when the present d 
pression is over, or whether the people in many 
local communities after some experience with 
the benefits of such institutions will insist on 
their being retained in some permanent form as 
junior colleges can only be determined by future 
conditions and developments. It is significant 
that many colleges and universities in different 
parts of the country are giving consideration t 
ways and means of better serving the needs of 
approximately two million high-school gradu 
ates unemployed and unable to attend the recog 
of 


200,000 such unemployed high-school graduates, 


nized institutions higher learning. So 


for example, are reported in Pennsylvania 


alone. The possible implications of the situa 
tion for the junior college movement in thé 
country are many and significant. 

Detailed information regarding each of tl 
526 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Direetory of the Junior College, 1935,” 
compiled by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of Peabody 
College, secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, and published in the issue 
of the Junior College Journal for January, 
1935. 
eant facts and summaries may be of general 


A synopsis of some of the more signili- 


interest. 

The number of junior colleges and enrolment 
in them, as shown by successive issues of the 
directory for the past eight years, has been as 
follows: 
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Number’ Enrolment 


408 
405 


50,529 
54,438 
429 67,627 
436 74,088 
473 99,476 
497 106,016 
519 105,457 
526 110,118 


Sinee 1929 the number of junior colleges has 
eased by over one hundred, and the enrol- 
in them has more than doubled. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

the entire group of 526 colleges, 223 (42 
cent.) are publicly controlled institutions 
303 (58 per cent.) are privately controlled. 


‘responding figures last year were 214 pub- 


ely controlled institutions and 305 privately 
contro led. 


t only are increasing somewhat more rapidly 


The publicly controlled institutions 


n number, but they have much the larger pro- 
portion of the enrolment. Seventy per cent. of 
(last 


found in 


enrolment year 68 per cent.), or 


the 
or colleges, as compared with 33,007 in the 


“7 1414 oe 
7,111, is 


publicly eontrolled 
nstitutions under private auspices. 


DisTRIBUTION BY STATES 
The number and enrolment in each type of 


for each state are shown in 


or colleges 
Table I. 
California continues to lead in total number 


junior colleges with 57; Texas is next with 
13; followed by Iowa with 37, Oklahoma with 
25, Missouri with 24, [llinois with 24, North 
and Mississippi with 21— 
Pub- 
are found in 35 


Carolina with 22, 
eight states with more than twenty each. 
‘ly controlled institutions 
states, those under private auspices in 42 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 
‘6,573, almost exaetly one third of the reported 
Junior college enrolment in the country. Over 
96 per cent. of the California enrolment is in 
the 38 publie junior colleges in the state, which 
thus average almost one thousand students each. 
Texas is second with 9,919, followed by Mis- 


souri with 4,353. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN 


VATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


PUBLICLY AND PRI- 


Total Public Private 
Enrol- 
ment 


Enrol 
ment No 


Enrol 
No. ment No. 


Alabama 115 
Arizona ; } 7 866 
Arkansas cau of 5 489 
California 5 36,373 38 35,053 
Colorado } 35 : 283 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


y Jersey 
Mexico 


North Da 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Panama Canal Zone. 
Philippine Islands 
Total 526 110,118 223 77,111 303 33,007 


* Enrolment data incomplete. 


Increased enrolments are found in the pub- 
licly eontrolled junior colleges in 17 states, 
decreased enrolments in 16 states, and no change 
in two states, the net increase being 5,011 or 7.0 
per cent. The most striking increase reported, 
perhaps, is in New Jersey from 0 to 1,677, due 
1933 and 1934 of 


junior colleges under the Federal Emergency 


to the establishment in five 
Relief program in the state. 

Increased enrolments in privately controlled 
junior colleges are found in 21 states, decreased 
enrolments in 21 states, with a net decrease of 
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350 students, or 1.0 per cent Private junior 


high tuition, have thus 


ecole vith relatively 

iffered sheh but their losses have been much 
le than reported a year ago, when they 
amounted to 8.0 per cent. decrease from the 


INSTITUTIONS 


rm 4 ! 
The junior college increasingly 


is becoming é 


coeducational institution, 380 (72 per cent.) 


being reported of this type. Two institutions 


one for women are found in the 


for men and 


publicly con group, all the others being 


trolled 


coeducational. In the privately controlled 


group, 46 are for men, 92 for women and 165 
coeducational. 

Fifty-eight 
trolled group 
tional auspices, the Methodists leading with 42 


per cent. of the privately con- 


are reported under denomina- 


institutions, followed by Baptists, 35; Catho- 
Presbyterians, iv Episcopalians, igs 
Adventists, 7; fifteen other 


denominational groups with one to four each, 


lies, 24; 
Seventh-Day and 


26. 
Nineteen of the 
junior colleges. All but five of these are under 


institutions listed are Negro 


private auspices. 

A considerable variety of types of adminis- 
ranization are found, which are sum- 
Table II. The 


percentage distribution for the same seven types 


trative or: 


marized as far as reported in 


last vear, based upon 472 institutions, is added 


ast 
significant changes are 


for comparison. No 
found in the relative proportions of the differ- 
ent types of institutions in the two years, the 
two-year type continuing to include about 90 
per cent. of the junior colleges of the country. 


TABLE II 
THE UNITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
STATES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
— Number Percentage Percentage 
ws 1935 1935 1934 

7-year l 0.2 0.0 
6-year 24 1.7 4.9 
j-year 2 0.4 0.4 
} year 2 1.1 4.0 
3-year 4 0.8 0.4 
2-vear 156 89.4 89.5 
l-vyear 2 0.4 0.8 
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SIZE OF COLLEGES 
The sizes of the 483 colleges for which 
may be summariz 


ments are reported 


follows: 


0-— 49 80 700— 799 
50-— 99 120 S00—- S899 
100-199 136 900-— 999 
200-299 64 
300-399 39 1,000-—1,999 
400-499 1] 2,000-—2,999 
500-599 5 3,000—3 999 
600-699 t 4 000—4,999 9 


While the junior college is still a compar 
tively small institution, judged in terms otf 
individual units, yet it is growing steadily 
1935 there are 86 institutions, each with ai 
rolment in excess of 300 students, while 
five years ago in 1930 there were less than | 
that many, only 35. 
over 500 students each and twelve with over 
1,000, as compared with 19 over 500 and 5 « 


Only two of the 36 wit 


There are now 36 


1,000 five years ago. 
enrolments exceeding 500, however, are pr 
vately controlled institutions. The 
the institutions is Los 
Angeles 4,964 students 
last year, while the largest of those under 


vate auspices is Stephens College, Missouri, 


largest 
publicly controlled 


Junior College, with 


with 586 students. 

The average enrolment in the publicly 
trolled institutions for which reports have be: 
received is 359; in those privately contro] 
120. 

IK NROLMENT BY CLASSES 

Enrolment by classes may be summariz 
follows, the percentage distribution for last yea 
being added for comparison: 


Number Percentage Percent 





fans 1933-34 1933-34 1932-33 
Freshmen 61,061 57.6 55.9 
Sophomores 29,343 27.6 30.¢ 
Specials 15,735 14.8 13.5 


If the special students are omitted from ce 
sideration, 33 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1933-34, as compared \ 
The increase in proportion 


freshmen in 1933-34 is due to the large fresh- 
man enrolments in the newly established pub 
licly controlled junior colleges in New Jersey. 











NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


irectory reports 4,639 full-time instruc- 
3,065 on a part-time basis in 489 
colleges. This is an average of 15.8 per 
yn, as compared with 15.5 last year. If 
ssumed that two part-time instructors are 
nt to one working full time, then there 


.quivalent of 6,172 full-time instructors 


Since the enrolment 
994 
ratio in the average institution is one to 
1,479 in- 

ee 


rs, Texas with 576 and Missouri with 377. 


titution. average 


istitution is students, the faculty- 


California is eredited with 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


parison of the 1934 and 1935 directo- 
veals a change in the administrative head 
part of 50 junior colleges, or 9.5 per 
of the entire group. It has been an un- 
stable year from this standpoint, for 
vear a similar change of 16 per cent. was 
1, with 12 per cent. change the preced- 
ar. In the publicly controlled junior 
es the change was 9 per cent., in the pri- 
controlled ones, 10 per cent. 


WALTER Crospy EELLS 
NFORD UNIVERSITY 


ATTENDANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


STEPHENS,’ in his summary of studies that 
th the extent to which school attendance 
hievement are related, finds evidence for 


The 


proceeds to point out that these studies 


very slight positive relationship. 


‘been subject to certain limitations, such as 


relatively slight variation in attendance. 
While studies thus far have not resulted in any 
ibstantiated positive findings, final conelu- 

ust await more crucial investigation con- 

ng factors which may be related, but which 


For 
studied 


been ignored in previous studies. 
ple, the problem has not been 

groups of subjects homogeneous as to 
While the data for the present study are 
that no one would look upon the results 
nelusive, they have been collected in a man- 


J. M. Stephens, ‘‘The Influence of the School 


the Individual,’’ 106 pp., Edwards Brothers, * 


\nn Arbor, Mich., 1933. 
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ner that pert ‘egation of records for the 
The data obtained from West High 
Minnesota, 


The first, whieh 


two sexes. 
been 
] 


nemaes 


School, Minneapolis, have 
treated as two groups. 
the elass graduating in 


records of members of 


June, 1934, covers five semesters; the seeond, 


from the two succeeding elasses, covers three 
semesters. 
Attendance was measured in terms of the 
total number of days present during the period 
for which the reeords were taken. As a measure 
of achievement, an honor point ratio based upon 
teachers’ marks in all academic subjects studied 
during the period was computed for each stu 
dent. Thus, marks from a number of instrue- 
tors enter into the composite measure employed. 


Marks 


which gives 4 points to each mark of A, 3 to 


were weighted according to the plan 
each B, 2 to each C, 1 to each D, and 0 to each 
I’; where A represents the highest achievement 
and F represents failure. Intelligence quotients 
derived from results of the Otis Self-Adminis- 
Test constitute the 


Each 


beginning of the tenth grade. 


tering measure of intelli- 


rence. student was tested after the 
Data from boys 
In the 
first group there were 101 boys and 114 girls; 


Table I 


shows the degree of relationship between attend- 


and girls have been treated separately. 
in the second, 214 boys and 208 girls. 


ance and achievement observed in each group. 
There is a close parallel between the zero order 
coefficients from the two groups, both for boys 


and for girls. However, it seems desirable to 


use the partial correlation formula to control 
intelligence before attempting to evaluate the 


} 


relationship between attendance achieve 


and 


ment. When this technique is employed, the 


resulting first order coefficients, as will be seen 
from the table, furnish evidence for the exis 


tence of some slight degree of relationship 


between the two factors under consideration. 


Considering the fivé semester group, the r’s 
y 


between achievement and attendance, with intel 


ligence constant, are .13] .066 and .320 


057 
for the boys and girls, respectively. In the 
ease of the boys, the r is 1.98 times its probable 
error; in the ease of the girls, 5.61. Likewise, 


2 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Principal John N. Greer, who kindly permitted 
the use of records in his office. 
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TABLE I 
R 0 l \ { (2) AT 
I ) ) O IQ WEST 
H oOoL, M APOLIS, M SOTA 
t ee st r (yT ip 
B 8 Girls 
N LU] N 114 
\ } Mear LD Mean S.D. 
l 2.08 4 HY | .70 
7.48 13.40 134.47 17.60 
mR | RAS 109.74 8.30 
r] Ae | O64 319 O57 
] 1 ) $1] 052 
) 97° 62 OG8 063 
. 131 66 ) 057 
Three Semester G 
Be 5S Girls 
N =214 N 208 
\ ble Mean S.D Mean S.D 
l ye ) 69 2.09 .76 
2 264.60 9.9 260.84 12.24 
] R4 Qg 77 109.86 9 36 
I +4 av 041 
! i ( 61 .036 
re 046 1] 047 
12 929 N28 10) .040 
tor the three semester group, the same factors 
correlate to the extent of .239 .038 and .390 2 
040 for the boys and girls, respectively. The 


former coeflicient is 6.29 times its probable 


error; the latter, 9.75. These fae 


ts indicate that 
three of the coefficients meet the conventionally 
accepted requirement for statistical significance. 


Furthermore, it is of particular interest that 


the data a differential sex relationship. 
For the 


achievement 


suggest 


five semester group, the r’s between 


and attendance, with intelligence 


held constant by partial corre lation, are .131 = 
boys and girls, 


189 = 


066 and .320 .057 for the 


respectively. The difference in r’s is 
093, D/P.E.D. being 2.03. 


relationships for the three semester group are 


Similarly, the same 
.390 = .040 for the boys and 
girls, respectively. The 
151 055, D/P.E.D. being 2.75. Although 


these differences are not statistically significant, 


39 = .038 and 


—v 


difference in r’s is 


the fact that the direction of the differences is 
the same for two separate groups suggests that 


a true sex difference may exist. It should be 
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noted, however, that there is in these samples g 
greater variability in the case of the 
both and 
While the data under considera- 


s with respect to attendance 
achievement. 


tion are not sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that a true sex difference exists in the relation- 
ship between attendance and school achievement, 
the corroboration of the present results by 
analyses of data from other school systems will 
demonstrate that amount of attendance is asso- 
ciated in a varying degree with the school marks 
of boys and of girls. 

There may be some reason to question the 
validity of marks as measures of achievement 
in a situation such as the one here involved. 
There is of course a possibility that some teach- 
ers may through differences in attendance be 
influenced to assign different marks to students 
tact 


weight of this objection seems to be reduced by 


who have in equal achievement. The 


the fact that a relationship between achievement 
and intelligence appears to be dependent to 
some extent upon sex. It does not seem plau- 
sible to suggest that discrimination in marking 
because of absence from elass occurs in the ease 
of girls, and that marks given to boys are free 
from this influence. 

F. H. Finca 

C. L. NEMZEK 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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